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The Coal Mine 


War Conference 


194 Proceedings 


The 1944 Year Book 
brings you the full discus- 
sions of this important 
two-day Conference on 
the foremost operating 
and economic problems 
of coal mining. 

Arranged for easy, 
quick reading—and espe- 
cially handy for reference 
throughout the year— 
this is a book worthy of 
space in any coal man's 
library. It's the progress 
report of coal mining, 
prepared by leading engi- 
neers and mine officials. 

The Year Book isn't just 
another publication got- 
ten together "to sell"— 
it's the complete trans- 
cript of a wartime confer- 
ence of the coal mining 
industry—your industry. 


Don’t wait—Do it now! Send 


for your copy today. A practical volume of There's a lot in it for ' 
tested and successful ideas for mine foremen, we \ 
superintendents, mechanics and electricians, ( 
mining engineers and executives. & 

An investment in yourself and your industry! Pecia/ 
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NEXT MONTH 
We Present 


Digests of the papers given at the 
Coal Mine War Conference. 
Plus timely articles on— 
Tri-State Zinc Mining Under 
War-time Conditions. 
Strategic Mica. 


The complete report of all papers 
and discussions at the conference 
will appear in the 


COAL MINE MODERNIZATION 
YEARBOOK 


Soon Off the Press 
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Editorials 


Protect Your Essential Manpower , 
Mining—Worthy Occupation 


By Guy N. BJorRGE. 


The Future of Strip Mining in the Northern Appalachian Field 25 
By WILLIAM L. BurRT. 


How to Present a Dispute Case to the War Labor Board..... 28 
By O. C. CooL. 

Stockpiling—Vital to National Security................... 30 
By JULIAN D. CONOVER. 

Molybdenum—lIts Application in the Mining Industry....... 36 
By TELFER E. NORMAN. 

In Search of Secrets of Coal... 39 


By W. READ. 


By W. D. CocKRELL. 


1944 Coal Mine War Conference Reenforces Coal Production 


With the Coal Division of the American Mining Congress... 49 


Reports by the Committee on Mechanical Loading of Mines 
Using Mobile Loaders. 


Opinions expressed by authors within these pages are their own, and do not 
necessarily represent those of the American Mining Congress. 
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IN DOLLARS AND CENTS, TOO 


A CSP Power Transformer performs all the functions 
of a conventional single-circuit substation ... better... at 
less cost. For a given capacity and voltage rating, it will 
save up to 6% PLUS a substantial reduction in installation 
expense. Contractors have estimated this last saving as high 
as $1500.00. 


CSP Light-duty Power Transformers meet the problems 
of present war conditions: they require less space, less man 
power and less critical materials to install. And if, or when, 
a load center shifts as many probably will after the war... 


the CSP Transformer can be shifted easily with it ::: 100% 
salvage. 


Get full information on CSP Transformers to meet your 
tequirements. See your Westinghouse representative or 


write Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company, 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


pays to pick 
easy-to-order..., 
easy to install... 


easy to move;:.. 


jJ-70420 
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PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 
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: EQUIPMENT COST 
4 
2000 Kv-a., 13,800 Volt 4 
csp TRANSFO RMER 
a 3—Single Phase Power Transformers 
eguiator 
a transformers Everything complete in one unit 3 
yipment 
scellaneovs items 
No overhead structure required 
$15,062 TOTAL COS! $14,458 
PLUS t at [eas 
Extra cost for added ground in 
space required saving 00 plus 
PLUS 


CHECK AND 
DOUBLE CHECK 


Check the course of Cummins Dependable Diesels 


since the beginning—26 years ago. You'll find 


that the trend has been always toward higher 
horsepower output per pound of engine weight 
through HIGHER ENGINE SPEEDS. Then double 
check the record of Cummins Diesel Power in 
every heavy-duty service—automotive, industrial 
and marine. You'll find that the result has been 
consistently the same .. . increased payloads 

. improved performance . . . higher profits. 


CUMMINS ENGINE COMPANY, INC., Columbus, Ind. 


SINCE 1938. PIONEER OF PROFITABLE POWER 
THROUGH HIGH SPEED DIESELS 


HEAVY-DUTY MODELS FOR STRIPPING, HAULING, AND GENERATING SERVICE 
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NEW BATTERIES FROM OLD 


Alkaline batteries give the same dependable per- 
formance in both locomotives and shuttle cars, 


A fter an Edison Alkaline Battery has delivered 
its normal service life in a locomotive or shuttle 
car and has to be replaced because the battery 
is no longer of sufficient capacity for the work, 
its cells, instead of being scrapped, are often 
regrouped into other batteries for lighter-duty 


uses for which their capacity is still ample. 


The electrical departments of a number of mines 
have been doing just that, especially since the 
war created the need to conserve, thus in effect 
getting new batteries free which, in various 
standby jobs, often give many more years of 
dependable performance. The fact that alkaline 


batteries can do this is a good illustration of 


their unequalled dependability on the orig: 


inal job. 


The reasons are few and simple: steel cell con- 
struction; an alkaline electrolyte that is a natu- 
ral preservative of steel; a principle of operation 
free from self-destructive reactions. Because 
of their long life, simple maintenance, and 
trouble-free characteristics, alkaline batteries 
also help cut haulage costs. Edison Storage 
Battery Division of Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 
West Orange, New Jersey. 


Wor. 


ALKALINE BATTERIES 
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GOODMAN SHAKER CONVEYORS 
AND DUCKBILLS 


GOODMAN MANUFACTURING COMPANY ! 
HALSTED STREET AT 48TH + CHICAGO 9, ILLINOIS 
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want HIGH-TONNAGE HOISTS 


Choose one of these 


MPROVED 
-E DRIVES © 


WITH 


DYNAMIC 
BRAKING 


New engineering advances in G-E drives mean extra tonnage 
from mine hoists. These advances include amplidyne control 
of generator voltage actuating d-c hoist motors, and improved 
dynamic braking of a-c hoist motors. They permit full utiliza- 
tion of motor capacity for fast acceleration and high-tonnage 
loading, with a control system involving fewer contactors and 
relays. Before you plan a hoist installation, or modernize an 
old one, call for the aid of G-E engineering specialists and 
take advantage of their practical experience on hoists of every 
type, speed range, and capacity. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, SCHENECTADY, N. Y. 


Here’s just one of hundreds of 
a-c hoists now doing a high- 
tonnage job—driven by sturdy, 
performance-proved G-E wound- 
rotor induction motors. Flexible 
control of its 2500-hp motor while 
lowering is obtained by the use of 
a motor-exciter set which applies 
d-c excitation to the motor stator 
windings for dynamic braking. 


Every week 192,000 G-E employees purchase 
more than a million dollars’ worth of War Bonds. 
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A new 2000-hp hoist driven by two 1000-hp, 
geared, d-c motors which will raise 38,000 
pounds of ore at the rate of 2000 feet per 
minute. The motor-generator set supplying 
power to these motors is controlled by a G-E 
amplidyne, giving “‘pursuit-ship’’ acceleration 
response without a complex contactor setup. 
(Below) Hoist directly driven by a G-E motor 
which was recently modernized to increase 
capacity by the use of amplidyne control. 


PURSUIT-SHIP 


WITH 
AMPLIDYNE 
CONTROL 


Simple control panel used with G-E 
amplidyne (below) for smooth, 
fast, mine-hoist operation. 
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il wear. 


hrough years of study and re-° 
. Be sure that the rope surface 
‘lean and that the lubricant is 
applied uniformly and thoroughly. 
ubrication is insurance: against 


f _ corrosion and is the safest way to 


event excessive internal and exter- 
rope wear. Lubrication: will ma- - 
Fially assist in controlling the. wear 
on sheaves and drums and in_pro- 
longing rope. life, resulting in: in- - 
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PER DAY 


PER MAN 


MORE TONS 


SAVE TO WIN 


EXIDE-IRONCLAD BATTERIES 


The mechanization of a mine creates the problem 
of complementing the speed of one machine 
to another so that equipment does not stand 
idle. That’s where Exide-Ironclad Batteries can 
step-up the efficiency of operation and help 
increase production. 


Exide-powered shuttlecars offer utmost flexibility 
and speed in carrying coal from loader to main 
line. Exide-Ironclads are designed specifically to 
give sustained speeds throughout each shift... 
for tremendous power on steep grades and under 
heavy loads. Exide-Ironclads deliver all the 


IRONCLAD 
BATTERIES 


power needed to meet every demand, thus assur- 
ing a uniform working speed all day long. 


The traditional long-life, dependability, and ease 
of maintenance of Exide-Ironclads is a guarantee 
of economy and efficiency. The fact that more 
mine operators use Exides than all other batteries 
combined, is proof in itself. For when you buy 
an Exide-Ironclad, you Buy to Last. Take care of 
it and Save to Win. Remember, only Exide makes 
an Ironclad. 


If you wish more detailed information, or have 
a special battery maintenance problem, don’t 
hesitate to write to Exide. We want you to get 
the long-life built into every Exide Battery. Ask 
for booklet Form 1982. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 
Philadelphia 32 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 
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Gardner-Denver 
Model HKD, a 
larger double- 
drum scraper hoist 
than HBD, for 
handling greater 


Gardner-Denver 
Model HK—a 
powerful 

drum hoist. 
Weighs 440 
pounds and can 
handle a 2000- 
pound vertical tit 


Gardner-Denver 
gie-drum hoist 
weighing 250 
pounds. At 80 
pounds air pres- 
sure, this 


HERE’sonly onereason why Gardner-Denver ““HBD” ’light- 
g weight Double-Drum Slushing Hoists rate so high with 
mining men. These hoists pull a bigger load—faster. They 
develop high speed in either direction for a quick load and a 
quick return. And they keep on doing their job dependably, 
month after month, year after year. Here are some of the fea- 
tures of Gardner-Denver design which make them so popular: 


® The “HBD”’ Slusher will pass through an opening as small as 14 
inches by 15 inches. 


® Famous five cylinder Gardner-Denver radial air motor provides 
high torque at all speeds—develops maximum power and speed 
in either direction. 


© Compact—especially adaptable for work in narrow stopes or drifts 
—weighs only 270 pounds. 


® Complete simple control through air throttle only, due to auto- 
matically reversing clutch. 


® All working parts run in oil and are completely sealed against the 
entrance of water or abrasive sludge. 


® Normally used with 22-inch or 24-inch scraper, but. can handle 
larger scrapers where weight of ore permits. 


® Universal mounting—can be bolted on timbers or clamped on drill 
column. 


® Ball bearings throughout air motor, gear train, drive shaft and guide 
rollers reduce friction losses—cut wear. 


e Air is consumed only when work is being done—no air wasted. 


For complete information on Gardner-Denver hoists, write 
Gardner-Denver Company, Quincy, Illinois. 
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1 Rope making, stranding, closing equipment fitted 
to the job. If you need a 5" diameter rope this 
giant is ready to close a single 80 ton length of it 


WHat CAN you EXPECT from Roebling? Rope that has known 
capacity to deliver service. Engineering, in our plant and at your 
job, to put the rope to work right. Maintenance practices that pro- 
tect its long life.» » Your postwar profits and postwar jobs will 


depend in part on operating rope-rigged equipment at lowest cost. 
You can leave that part to Roebling. 


JOHN A. ROEBLING’S SONS COMPANY, Trenton 2, New Jersey 


Branches and Warehouses in Principal Cities 


ROEBLING 


PACEMAKER IN WIRE PRODUCTS 
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WIRE ROPE AND STRAND « FITTINGS + COLD 
ROLLED STRIP + SUSPENSION BRIDGES AND 
CABLES - AIRCORD, SWAGED TERMINALS AND 
ASSEMBLIES + AERIAL WIRE ROPE SYSTEMS 
ELECTRICAL WIRES AND CABLES * ROUND 
AND SHAPED WIRE * HIGH AND LOW CAR- 
BON ACID AND BASIC OPEN HEARTH STEELS 
WIRE CLOTH AND NETTING 
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Six-foot holes in less than one minute in Poca- quarter work and can drill parallel holes within 

hontas seam, is a typical performance of the two inches of top or bottom. For detailed infor- 

“Whippet,”’ CP No. 571 Hand-Held ElectricCoal § mation about the CP Hand-Held “Whippet” — 

Drill. The highly efficient, compound-wound the world’s fastest coal drill—write for SP 1995. 

D.C. motor and the special safety clutch make 

possible drilling speed far in excess of those 

previously available. CP manufactures the largest line of Hand- — 
Weighing only 40 lbs. in the Open type, and Held and Post-Mounted electric coal 

43 lbs. in the Permissible model, the CP “Whip- drills: five sizes of the Hand-Held type, 

pet” can easily be handled by one man in the and four sizes of the Post-Mounted type. 

softer seams of coal. It is excellent for close 


PNEUMATIC TOOLS CH ICAGO Dp NEUMATIC 


AIR COMPRESSORS 
ELecTRiC TOOLS T ©) COMPA VACUUM PUMps 


(Hicyele...Universel) 
ROCK DRILLS 


DIESEL ENGINES 


AVIATIO 
General Offices: 8 East 44th Street, New York 17, N.Y. N ACCESSORIES 
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wih O-B TYPE AW-19 


Rak Bord 


Short ''U’’-Type Bond Offers Four Major 
Advantages to Those Operators Who Prefer 
‘Welded Bonds for Main-Line Haulage 


Requires but 14 as much copper strand as a long, around- 
the-joint-plate bond. 


Eliminates need for copper-coated welding rod—applied to rail 
with only 20 Ibs. of steel rod per 100 bonds. 


Positioned on rail so strand extends under rail base—protected 
from damage by dragging equipment or derailments. 


May be installed on any rail 50 Ibs. and 
heavier—limited only by its requirements 
of a suspended joint and 14-inch of base 
extending outside joint plate. 


MANSFIELD, OHIO 


Canadian Ohio Brass Co., Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ont 


KEEP BUYING WAR BONDS 
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e This report is typical of the praise the Cleveland Jumbo has re- 
ceived from mining engineers everywhere. For the Jumbo reduces 
drilling time up to 50%, while often increasing rock breakage 25%. 


The Jumbo insures real speed in setting up and tearing down, 
and also saves hard work. It eliminates straining to lift drifters 
and columns. Unusual safety, too—no blocks or wedges to loosen 
up, no danger due to falling columns or drifters. 


A close-up of the elevating mechanism. 
Note the safety bars. 


The Jumbo permits more accurate spacing of drilled holes, helps 
maintain the correct angles. Spot holes in the face where 
you need them, without interference from columns or blocking. 


If desired, we will also furnish the car for the Jumbo. Light 
furnished at additional cost, depending upon State Mining 


Laws. Surprisingly prompt delivery. Write for Bulletin 131A. The drifter Is set so low in this “banjo” 
saddle that the lifters can ordinarily be 


drilled without turning the machine 


THE CLEVELAND ROCK DRILL CO. role 


BRANCH OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIP 
tan afb Tho Clawaland matic Tanl Camnany e Cleveland § Ohin CITIF An MININ ENTER 
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Home for a 
BURST OF DYNAMITE 


THIS BOMB-PROOF SHELTER is radically different from those 

on the war front. Here the “bombs” explode inside—set off by a 

remote control electric firing panel. A part of the hook-up is 

oscillographic equipment which permits the recording of firing times of 
various types of explosives. 

Such experimental work, combined with field experience, contributes 

to the tremendous fund of knowledge which Hercules has accumulated 


over the years and is constantly enlarging for the benefit of the users of 
Hercules explosives everywhere. 


EXPLOSIVES----- 


HERCULES POWDER, COMPANY 
INCORPORATED 


934 King Street 
Wilmington 99 ... . Delaware 
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Sertal No. 1. . . Crocker- 
Wheeler Motor, built in 1888. 


Serial No. 1,000,000 ..SEALEDPOWER 
(Cowl-Cooled) Motor... for all polyphase al- 
ternating current circuits, 2 to 15 horsepower. 


SEALEDPOWER | 


Industry's Most Trouble-Free Motor 


PRODUCED BY CROCKER-WHEELER’S 56 YEARS OF EXPERIENCE 


CROCKER-WHEELER FEATURES: 


Patented “Groovseal”—no greasing 
®@ needed for at least a year. Grooves mini- 
mize grease loss. This seal makes bearing 
maintenance expense negligible. It permits 
use of softer grease, for better lubrication 
and longer bearing life. Airtight seal pre- 
vents dust or other foreign matter from en- 
tering bearings. 


Crocker-W heeler’s exclusive De-Sludg- 

®@ ing Impeller. Automatically desludges 

...churns and distributes grease to bearings 
when motor is started. 


Vacuum Impregnation—standard on 

@® all Crocker-Wheeler motors. Seals out 
foreign matter and moisture from each in- 
dividual coil... fills all interstices, making 


windings a homogeneous mass. . . reduces 


hot-spot temperature and lengthens insula- 
tion life. Adherence of varnish prevents 
vibration of wires either inside or outside of 
slot. (Photograph shows cross sections of 
baseballs, (left) after vacuum impregnation 
and (right) before vacuum impregnation. 
Note penetration of varnish to center of 
tightly-wound ball, making it a moisture- 
proof, homogeneous mass.) 


SEALEDPOWER FEATURES: 


Totally Enclosed Cowl-Cooled Con- 

@ struction resists corrosion. Protects 

against acid or alkali fumes, splashing or 

dripping liquids, air-borne moisture, steam, 

corrosive gases, conducting dusts, metallic 
chips, etc. 


Fin Type Construction for non-clog 
@ ventilation and easy cleaning. 


WRITE FOR LITERATURE ON THE SEALEDPOWER MOTOR, WHICH IS WINNING THE PREFERENCE 
OF. MACHINERY MANUFACTURERS AS WELL AS OF MOTOR USERS. OR CALL OUR NEAREST OFFICE. 


JOSHUA HENDY IRON WORKS 


CROCKER-WHEELER DIVISION 


AMPERE, 


NEW 


JERSEY 


Branch Offices: BOSTON + BUFFALO + CHICAGO + CINCINNATI + CLEVELAND + DETROIT » NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA + PITTSBURGH + SAN FRANCISCO » WASHINGTON + LOS ANGELES 
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WOUND ROTOR MOTORS DIRECT CURRENT MOTOR: 
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NOW IN 
PRODUCTION .. 


New Mack Trucks for Civilian Pool: 


Because of urgent and mounting essential civil- 
ian needs, the War Production Board has 
authorized the manufacture of certain types of 


trucks for commercial use. 


Assigned to Mack are models ranging from 
9,000 pounds gross vehicle weight up to the 
largest off-highway vehicle. Production on some 
models has already started. 

Military production continues, of course, in 


all Mack plants. 


We will gladly give you detailed information. 
Just drop us a line, or phone. 


New Brunswick, N. J. Factory branches and dealers 
in all principal cities for service and parts. TRUCKS 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
IF YOU'VE GOT A MACK, YOU'RE LUCKY... ONE TON TO FORTY-FIVE TONS 
1F YOU PLAN TO GET ONE, YOU'RE WISE! BUY U. S& WAR BONDS 


Mack Trucks, Inc., Empire State Building, New York, N. Y. 
= Factories at Allentown, Pa.; Plainfield, N. J.; 
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Your latest critical commodity ¥ 


Almost everywhere, in every field of in- 
dustry, ““Help Wanted” has become a 
familiar appeal. 

To meet wartime needs will call for the 
mining of 660,000,000 net tons of coal 
in 1944—a considerable increase over 
1943. The mines are faced with the prob- 
lem of getting out this tonnage with 
60,000 fewer men. 

Those figures are one of the reasons 
why Bethlehem’s Preformed Track has 
such a definite spot in the plans of mining 
engineers. For “preformed” means ex- 
actly what it says—means that the track 
has been figured, cut, bent, and fabri- 
cated in Bethlehem’s own shops, and 
reaches the mine ready to assemble. 
What does this add up to? 

First, it saves you considerable paper 
work. After Bethlehem engineers have 
received the details of your layout, they 
take over the job of calculating curves, 
turnouts, etc. 


Second, it eliminates the hard labor 
involved in trying to form the track 
satisfactorily on your own property with 
your own equipment. 

Third, it speeds up track-laying to 
such an extent that you can release men 
for other, more productive work in the 


TRACKLAYERS 


WAN T ED And this last is the biggest point of all, 
right now—the saving of time and 
manpower. Case histories have proved 
that Bethlehem preformed turnouts, for 
example, can be laid and recovered in 
about half the time required for ordinary 
types. 

If you haven’t yet used any preformed 
track, a Bethlehem engineer will gladly 
give you facts and figures. 


PREFORMED TRACKWORK 


MEN 
WANTED 
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FOR THE TOUGHEST STRIP. 
MINE DIGGING AND LOADING JOBS 


IT PAYS TO MODERNIZE WITH MARIONS 
MARION 


THE MARION STEAM SHOVEL CO. 


MARION, OHIO, U. $. A. « Shovels + Draglines - Walkers 
Gas Diesel - Electric - From % cu. yd. te 35 cu. yds. 
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SPECIFY HEAVY-DUTY PHILCO BATTERIES 
... THEN WATCH LOCOMOTIVE PERFORMANCE! 


PHILCO BATTERY ENGINEERING GIVES YOU POWER 
FOR GREATER TONNAGE AT LOWER COST 


ODAY, when the demands of war call for internal resistance...“K” Process plates for 

greater and greater tonnage, you need loco- sustained high voltage and extra capacity ..3 
motive batteries with the extra wallop...high Triple Insulation for long productive life. 
capacity... absolute reliability to keep mine These and many other features of Philco ad- 
production at peak figures. You get that kind vanced construction and modern design add 
of battery performance in a heavy-duty Philco up to the most efficient battery you can buy for 
—and you get it hour after hour, day after today’s mine service. For complete informa- 
day! It’s built into every cell! In a Philco you tion and specifications, write for the latest 

‘ get the famous Floté grid design for low Philco Mine Battery Catalog. 


PHILCO CORPORATION, STORAGE BATTERY DIVISION 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 
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MINING 


CONGRESS JOURNAL 


Published for the Entire Mining Industry 
by The American Mining Congress 
S. A. TRENGOVE, Editor 
MAY, 1944 


Volume 30 


Number 5 


Protect Your Essential Manpower 


OCAL Selective Service boards now have instruc- 

tions from General Hershey which give opera- 
tors of essential mining enterprises as well as mining 
machinery manufacturers a definite understanding 
of their prospects for retaining their present man- 
power supply. While the new regulations contain 
much bad news, they are still a relief from the state 
of uncertainty in which we have been working. 

Specific deferment requirements have been set 
up for each age group. In the 18 to 25 bracket, only 
a small number of ‘‘irreplaceable’’ employes of spe- 
cial technical qualifications in specified war pro- 
grams may be deferred; approximately 10,000 coal 
miners in eight states may receive deferment, but 
basic industries generally must get along without 
these young and vigorous men. 

A recent Hershey statement to the press estab- 
lished strong conviction that very few men of age 
26 to 29 will be wanted by the armed forces in the 
next six months. A man in this bracket may be de- 
ferred if he is ‘‘necessary to and regularly engaged 
in’’ an essential industry. He must be qualified as 
one who cannot be replaced by a woman or by an- 
other man not eligible for early induction. 

In the 30 to 37 group, a man may be re-classified 
or deferred if he is ‘‘regularly engaged’’ in an essen- 
tial industry. 

Employers are thus given a definite blueprint, 
which, barring unexpected reverses in the combat 
theatres of the war, seems likely to be followed dur- 
ing the balance of the year. They must, however, 
be vigilant in seeing that the new directives are 
properly applied to their own operations. Local 
boards have been instructed to reopen the records 
of all men of ages 26 to 37. The Selective Service 
Director has made it plain that while it is presumed 
that local boards will re-classify registrants in ac- 
cordance with this order, it is up to individual em- 
ployers and employes to protect their own interests. 
Request for deferment or reclassification for a nec- 
essary man can be filed even if he is already sched- 
uled for an early induction or medical examination. 
His case can be reopened and if the local board re- 
fuses reclassification or deferment, appeal to the 
State Director of Selective Service is in order. 

The mining industry, already critically short of 
manpower in most areas, is hard hit by the prospec- 
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tive loss of many of its most valuable younger em- 
ployes. Operators therefore must use every available 
means under the regulations to insure retention of 
all remaining manpower, to keep up needed produc- 
tion and to maintain their properties in operating 
condition for the future. 


Mining—W orthy Occupation 
UR attention has been drawn so much lately to 
the need for more ‘‘miner recruits’’ that we 
think some comment on the distinctive advantages 
of this occupation might be timely. Aside from the 
urge to contribute importantly to current economic 
needs, the embryo employe should note several defi- 
nite personal advantages sufficiently attractive to in- 
vite permanence of occupation. The disinclination 
of men to work in mines is all to often due to popular 
misconceptions of working conditions and seant in- 

fomation on opportunity for advancement. 

The wide diversity of trades found in the mines 
should offer variety sufficient to suit the tastes of 
many. To mention a few, there are places for me- 
chanies, electricians, plumbers, clerical workers, 
draftsmen, surveyors, chemists, engineers, as well as 
a whole host of specialized mining jobs requiring 
mechanical talent. Some may be surprised to learn 
that the kinds of work offered are as numerous and 
differing as those encountered in a large city. 

Training in the operation of many types of ma- 
chines used in mines, and instruction in safe work- 
manship and health preservation is especially well 
organized at modern mines today, making the occu- 
pation worthy of our best men. Clean, well designed 
sanitation facilities make it possible to enter the mine 
grounds in good street clothes, change to work 
clothes in comfortable quarters and after work re- 
verse the process, taking a shower in stride. 

In the great majority of mines the atmosphere is 
cool in summer and warm in winter. Successful 
steps are being taken to eliminate uncomfortable 
conditions in the hotter mines. The coming hot 
weather therefore need not worry the miner during 
his working hours and correspondingly he will not 
experience severe cold next winter. 

So the advantages that accrue to such employ- 
ment are many and varied. Here is by no means a 
petty field of endeavor. Current information indi- 
eates that the miner’s wage of today far removes him 
from anything like poverty. Recent published re- 
ports indicate substantial yearly earnings by non- 
supervisory employes which compare favorably with 
any industry in this country. 

These are concrete inducements for those who will 
work to merit them; and if studiousness and earnest 
endeavor are found in a man’s make-up, he may well 
expect appointment and advancement along super- 
visory lines in the due course of time. The prospec- 
tive recruit may ponder with profit on the many 
benefits of mine employment. 
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W: of the gold mining industry 
of the United States are unanimous 
in the opinion that the order of the 
War Production Board forcing sus- 
pension of production at all gold mines 
which did not have important by- 
product metals was an injustice to 
the workers in gold mines, to the 
gold mining communities, and to the 
stockholders in gold mining compan- 
ies. I shall outline our reasons for 
this opinion. In so doing I shall offer 
evidence from our own community at 
Lead, S. Dak. Data as to the results 
in Lead will not differ from those in 
other gold mining communities except 
in degree. 

The order suspending production 
from gold mines was issued by the 
War Production Board at the insist- 
ence of the War Department on the 
theory that mining of gold is non- 
essential in time of war. I shall not 
argue this question. But I do want 
to emphatically state my opinion that 
this is a question of vital importance 
that should be decided by the Congress 
and not by the War Department nor 
by the War Production Board with 
the trite argument that “you cannot 
shoot gold bullets.” That argument 
was the only one that was presented 
at the hearings in Washington at the 
time the order was issued. 

At the outset I wish to say, that all 
who are concerned with the produc- 
tion of gold, including workers, oper- 
ators, stockholders and business men 
in gold mining communities are just 
as thoroughly patriotic and as deeply 
interested in doing everything pos- 
sible to speed complete defeat of the 
Nazi and the Japs in this world con- 
flict as anyone in the country. The 
way in which the gold mining com- 
munities have taken this order, which 
they all deem to be unjust, and the 
fine spirit in which they have carried 
on with war work, oversubscribed 
war bond quotas and other war fund 
drives is ample proof of that. 

The gold mining communities have 
an exceptional record for number of 
men in the armed forces. It is with, 


As presented to the joint meeting, Western 


Division, American Mining Congress and Colo- 
rado Mining Association, Denver, Colo., Janu- 
ary, 1944. 
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How the order banning gold mine production has af- 
fected workers, mining communities, mining companies 
and stockholders 


The Gold Mines’ Problem 


I trust, pardonable pride that I cite 
the service record of the Homestake 
Mining Company and our own city of 
Lead, which is doubtless typical of 
other gold mining communities. There 
are in the armed forces of the United 
States 426 employes of the Homestake, 
equivalent to 19 percent of its total 
number of employes. There are in 
the armed forces of our country 898 
citizens of the city of Lead, equivalent 
to 12 percent of its population. As 
you doubtless know, Lead’s population 
consists almost wholly of Homestake 
employes and their families. These 
percentages are computed on the pop- 
ulation of Lead and Homestake em- 
ployment in 1940 and not on today’s 
greatly reduced numbers. Our com- 
munity takes commendable pride in 
this record. We believe that the per- 
centage of our citizens in the armed 
forces of our country is the greatest 
percentage enjoyed by any community 
in the United States. It is almost 
double the average percentage for 
the whole country. 

We of Homestake have repeatedly 
stated that we would not have ap- 
pealed from this order nor in any 
other way questioned it if the follow- 
ing conditions had been met: (1) If 
it were essential for an all-out war 
effort; (2) if it could be made effec- 
tive in the accomplishment of its 
avowed purpose; (3) if equal treat- 
ment were accorded to all workers in 
all industries; (4) if there were com- 
parable treatment of the gold mining 
industry in allied or other countries. 

I have no hesitancy in saying that 
the gold mining industry as a whole 
is in full accord with this attitude. 

I shall discuss each of these condi- 
tions and show that not one was met 
but that, on the contrary, this indus- 
try was singled out for special and 
unusual treatment. 


Shutdown Value Overestimated 


As compared to industry as a whole 
in this country or even to the gold 
mining industry in some other coun- 
tries, gold mining in the United States 
is a small industry. When this order 
was under consideration there were 
numerous newspaper items and state- 
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ments on labor statistics to the effect 
that 6,000, 8,000, 12,000 or 15,000 
miners were engaged in gold mining 
and closing of the gold mines would 
make these available for non-ferrous 
metal mining. These figures were all 
overestimates perhaps as a result of 
using old data. Gold mining, and par- 
ticularly those districts that were 
fairly close to war industry centers, 
had already lost a very substantial 
percentage of its employes. In some 
districts less than 25 percent of the 
number employed in 1940 remained 
and these were old employes that could 
not well be asked to leave for other 
employment. Homestake, because of 
remoteness from war industry centers 
and other favorable conditions, was 
in a better situation than any other 
mine. While half of our normal num- 
ber of employes had left to enter the 
armed forces or to go to war indus- 
tries, replacements had been available 
locally and when this order was is- 
sued we still had about 80 percent of 
this number. 

Throughout the entire country, the 
number of men that would be dis- 
placed as a result of this closing order 
and so available for work elsewhere, 
was actually but slightly more than 
2,500. It can hardly be argued that 
this number of men made the closing 
order essential to the war effort nor 
that the results could justify the eco- 
nomic dislocation in our gold mining 
communities. 

The avowed purpose of this order 
was to obtain men to make up the 
shortage at non-ferrous metal mines 
and particularly copper mines. 

There was not then, nor is there 
even yet, any legal machinery for 
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drafting labor. But here, the small 
number of men in gold mining were 
singled out for virtual draft and re- 
placement of men that had left their 
jobs in copper and other non-ferrous 
metal mining for jobs that were more 
attractive to them. Naturally the 
men in gold mining, if they were to be 
forced out of their jobs and compelled 
to leave their homes desired to go to 
work that appeared most attractive to 
them. 

When the order for closing of the 
gold mines was under consideration, 
representatives of some of the gold 
mining companies were called to 
Washington for a hearing. This hear- 
ing was held on October 1, 1942. A 
review of current employment at gold 
mines made at this meeting indicated 
that, if the closing order were issued, 
the total number of men that would 
be released would approximate 2,500 
and that non-ferrous metal mines 
would probably get about 500 men. 
These estimates have been very closely 
borne out by results. It is my infor- 
mation that the total number of men 
obtained by non-ferrous metal mines 
from the gold mines for the entire 
United States as a result of the clos- 
ing order lies between 500 and 600 
men. It is obvious then that the order 
did not accomplish its purpose. 

Let me call your attention to the 
wording of one paragraph of Order 
L-208 which is as follows: 

“(b)—Restrictions upon  produc- 
tion. (1) On and after the effective 
date, each operator of a non-essential 
mine shall immediately take all such 
steps as may be necessary to close 
down, and shall close down, in the 
shortest possible time, the operations 
of such mine.” 

I have not read all orders of the 
War Production Board, in fact, far 
from it, but this is one of the rare 
orders specifically requiring the clos- 


Homestake's Elli- 
son shaft and 
plant which 
stands and waits 
until gold mining 
can be resumed 


ing of any business or industry. 
Other industries were denied the use 
of critical materials for making speci- 
fied articles. But they were not barred 
from operation if they could get along 
with substitution of other material. 
I understand that there were some 
other industries that were ordered to 
cease operation unless they were pro- 
ducing for war purposes, but I believe 
that they were very few. 


Mine Plant Not Readily 
Convertible 


Then, too, most types of industry 
could convert to production of war 
materials. Not so with mines. They 
are generally in fairly remote places. 
The plant is designed for the mining 
and beneficiation of ores from that 
particular mine. Such a plant cannot 
be converted to other production nor 
moved to another property such as 
was suggested by a Washington news 
commentator who proposed, “Among 
other things that the Homestake mine 
in the Black Hills of South Dakota, 
one of the largest in the United 
States, be closed and its machinery 
moved 20 miles to an important tin 
deposit.” 

According to reports of the United 
States Geological Survey and the 
United States Bureau of Mines, there 
is no important tin deposit. With the 
great shortage of tin it has not been 
recommended that these deposits be 
equipped and operated by the Gov- 
ernment under an agency contract. 
Of course, mining men know pretty 
well that equipment for a deep mine 
could hardly serve for a mine that 
was starting from the surface; per- 
haps we might pull up the shafts and 
move them over and put them down 
in another place. Homestake is in 
war production work from its shops 
and foundry and from its sawmill but 


these are a small part only of its en- 
tire mine plant. 

Of necessity, gold mining communi- 
ties are one-industry communities So 
the closing of the mines is destruc- 
tive to the entire economy of such a 
community. 

You, of the mining industry, are 
aware of the maintenance cost for 
mines with production suspended. It 
is not simply a problem of closing, 
locking the door, and waiting for the 
day when production may be resumed. 
Water must be pumped, shafts must 
be kept in repair, heavy ground must 
be supported, rotting timber replaced, 
etc. The cost will vary with the ex- 
tent and depth of workings, quantity 
of water, ground condition and many 
other factors. Homestake is 5,000 
ft. deep, has four deep shafts, over 
200 miles of level workings with over 
75 miles of underground track to be 
maintained. Our net shut-down cost 
for the last six months of last year 
exceeded $110,000 per month. The 
cost of other companies was in pro- 
portion. Any company not in a 
strong cash position when Order L- 
208 became effective was in serious 
danger of losing its property or clos- 
ing down with no hope of ever re- 
opening. Some mines have been per- 
manently closed and plants dis- 
mantled. 

Now, as to employes of gold mining 
companies. I have shown that there 
was an attempt at virtual draft of 
these workers even though there was 
no legal machinery for drafting labor. 
Was this equal treatment for all? A 
large percentage of gold mine em- 
ployes were home owners. They were 
compelled to leave their homes which 
could not under the circumstances be 
rented or sold, and to go long dis- 
tances to other jobs. In our commu- 
nity at Lead, S. Dak., a town of 7,500 
population in 1940, we have over 800 
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vacant homes and apartments and 
some 28 vacant business places, Large 
numbers of good modern homes stand 
empty with windows boarded up. 

What of other non-essential busi- 
ness or industry? I shall not enumer- 
ate but you can see businesses and in- 
dustries on every hand that are cer- 
tainly less essential than gold mining 
which are still flourishing. 

Such was the treatment accorded 
the American gold mining industry. 
Contrast that with the consideration 
given by our Government to the gold 
mining industry of foreign nations 
and also the treatment of the indus- 
try by the British government. 

Let us look at the record of the gold 
mining industry of other countries be- 
fore and during the war. First in the 
British Empire, which has been at 
war for 27 months longer than we 
have. Naturally we come first to the 
greatest gold producing area of the 
world—the land of South Africa. An 
issue of the South African Mining 
and Engineering Journal of January 
30, 1943, reviews the industry there 
for the preceding 10 years. From 
1933 through 1942 there was steady 
increase in production. Annual ton- 
nage increased from 36,383,800 to 
66,979,700. Output of gold increased 
from 10,413,473 ounces in 1933 to 
14,039,912 ounces in 1941, with a 
slight decrease in 1942 resulting from 
a slight drop in average grade of ore. 
An all-time record in both tons mined 
and gold output was made in the first 
six months of 1942. 

For the first nine months of 1943 
South African production was 9,637,- 
000 ounces as compared to 10,720,000 
ounces in the like period of 1942, a 
decrease of only 10 percent. What 
gold producer in our country would 
have objected to a war-time reduction 
on a similar scale? 

Now, as to the industry in Canada. 
In its preliminary estimates for 1943 
the Dominion Bureau of Statistics 


The many and varied operations underground cannot be stopped and started at will 
without excessive cost 


plans Canada’s output of gold at 3,- 
649,671 ounces as compared to 4,841,- 
306 ounces in 1942, a decrease of 24.6 
percent. We should hardly complain 
of a war-time reduction in like pro- 
portion. The New York Times for 
January 8, 1944, referring to Cana- 
dian Gold Mines, states: ‘‘The Cana- 
dian government also has taken steps 
to furnish mines additional labor 
where they have not sufficient man- 
power to continue operations.” So 
much for the treatment of the indus- 
try in the British Empire. Our good 
neighbors to the south are still oper- 
ating their gold mines and are receiv- 
ing equipment and supplies from the 
United States and in some cases sell- 
ing their gold to us. Gold mines in 
the Central American republics and 
in South America are operating. I 
do not have late statistics that permit 


The Ross head frame—silent sentinel over extensive idle workings 


comparison of present production with 
that of 1941 and 1942. 

The Peruvian American Digest in 
its issue of November 1, 1943, has the 
following item under a Lima date 
line: 

“To maintain Peruvian gold mines 
in operation, the United States Gov- 
ernment will grant facilities for the 
supply of necessary materials and 
equipment, This announcement was 
made at a special meeting called at 
the Mining Bank of Peru and at- 
tended by the managers of the princi- 
pal Peruvian gold mines.” 

In contrast to the foregoing pro- 
duction records of other countries, 
United States gold production, ac- 
cording to the American Bureau of 
Metal Statistics, decreased from 5,- 
980,746 ounces in 1941 to 3,618,503 
ounces in 1942 and an estimated 1,- 
375,000 ounces for 1943. This reduc- 
tion does not tell the full story for 
the gold mines as 65 to 70 percent of 
present production is a by-product 
from the mining of other metals, prin- 
cipally copper. During the last six 
months of 1943 production from major 
gold mines in the United States was 
exactly zero. 

Our misfortune seems to be that 
we are simply members of the family 
—homefolks—instead of some more 
or less remote neighbor. 

In all fairness, we of the mining 
industry urge that Order L-208, sus- 
pending operation of gold mines, be 
rescinded at the earliest possible date 
and at the same time and in connec- 
tion with such rescission, a just and 
liberal policy with regard to priori- 
ties and manpower be adopted in or- 
der that the industry may gradually 
get into production. 
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4'/2-yd. dragline on crop stripping. Contractors have helped the national war production considerably. After the war they will prob- 


ably go back to previous work 


The Future of STRIP MINING in the 


Northern Appalachian Field 


Some present operations will have to be modern- 
ized or else drop out of the picture when the pres- 
ent emergency has passed 


Unrot millions of tons of low- 
cover stripping coal are to be found 
in the Northern Appalachian Field; 
however very few large blocks seem 
to be available, such as are found in 
the Mid-West. Most of the areas in- 
volved are limited to a few hundred 
acres or smaller. 

Nearly all of the possible stripping 
locations in the field should be care- 
fully examined before attempting to 
set up a mine. Core drilling is neces- 
sary in every location with the pos- 
sible exception of a few areas of the 
uniform Pittsburgh No. 8 coal. In 
eastern Ohio and western Pennsyl- 
vania this coal is constant throughout 
and (except for old underground 
workings) can be counted on for a 
good workable seam. 

Rock is a strip miner’s nightmare. 
However, in all but isolated cases, the 
rock over the No. 8 seam can be han- 
dled by normal drilling and shooting 
practice. This is not true with other 
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seams throughout the field. For ex- 
ample, at one place in central Penn- 
sylvania several years ago, the writer 
did some prospecting work on top of 
a mountain; the “A” seam coal was 
found to be 4 ft. thick and of good 
quality under the highwall of an old 
strip mine. The highwall being quite 
low, it was thought that the property 
might be reworked to a higher cover, 
especially since the visible overbur- 
den was composed mostly of soft 
shale. When core records were ob- 
tained for this mountain top it was 
found that hard sandstone was present 
in erratic pools, ranging up to 40 ft. 
thick and lying directly above the 
coal, and in some places the heavy 
rock had replaced the coal entirely. 
This hazardous condition is not un- 
usual throughout the field in various 
coal seams. It is, therefore, difficult 
to tell just how much of the large 
tonnage under low cover can be 
mined, but after careful consideration 
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with prospecting data available, strip- 
ping operators may find several hun- 
dred blocks of coal that can be mined 
successfully. 

Many pre-war excavating contrac- 
tors have taken to stripping in order 
to put their equipment to work dur- 
ing the war and have increased the 
total U. S. production materially. 
Without too much time used in pros- 
pecting work these operators have 
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Small stripping shovel on crop work 


gone ahead, and consequently many 
have fallen by the wayside because 
of unpredictable heavy rock, mined 
out underground areas, highwall 
slides caused by steep hillside cuts, 
etc. However, nearly all of these 
contractors will go back to construc- 
tion work after the war and there- 
fore have taken many short cuts to 
their mining practice that would be 
disastrous to large stripping oper- 
ators with larger overheads and 
higher costs. 

While it is difficult to segregate the 
total tonnage mined by contractors, 
it can be said that most of the in- 
crease in production from this field 
during the past two years has come 
from these operators. This is quite 
a help to the coal industry generally 
in meeting its annual demands for 
war production. 

There are very few old timers in 
the field at this time and I believe 
they will stay after the war. Their 
mining layouts are complete and they 
know what they have to handle and 
have applied the equipment best 
suited for the job. 


Fields and Equipment 


Obviously it requires a very large 
tonnage of coal to open operations 
using large stripping shovels. To 
date there are a few of these ma- 
chines in the eastern Ohio and west- 
ern Pennsylvania fields and one or 
two in northern West Virginia. 

Eastern Ohio is probably the most 
advanced field in mechanical devel- 
opment in the northern Appalachian 
area. Since 1933 this area has de- 
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veloped rapidly, largely because of 
the sizable blocks of Pittsburgh No. 
8 coal available. This is owned by 
several operators. Since 1939 three 
new stripping shovels have _ been 
added. Two of these are 17-yd. ma- 
chines and one, recently installed by 
the Hanna Coal Company, is a 35-yd. 
—the largest shovel ever to be manu- 
factured in the world. The recent 
addition of several large draglines 
in Ohio also proves the great impor- 
tance of this field. One walking drag- 
line is now working in tandem with 
a 17-yd. shovel on the Jefferson Com- 
pany’s property in Jefferson County. 
This machine on crop stripping car- 
ries a 160-ft. boom and 10-yd. bucket 
and will handle approximately 300,- 
000 yds. per month. When all out- 
crop coal is mined out, this machine 
will carry a 200-ft. boom and an 8-yd. 
bucket and will strip the top cover 
from 50 ft. to 80 ft., leaving the 50-ft. 
minus for the 17-yd. shovel working in 
tandem. Most of Ohio’s stripping 
machinery is powered electrically. 
Mineral reserves for strip mining 
should last for 30 years with this 
addition of draglines to work in tan- 
dem with shovels. 

A great many small operations are 
located in other coal seams in the 
northern part of Ohio near Youngs- 
town. These areas are for the most 
part isolated from each other and con- 
sequently small equipment is_ best 
suited for this stripping. However, 
there are several large operations 
with modern shovels and draglines. 
They have been quite successful be- 
cause of their close proximity to the 
Youngstown, Canton, Akron and Mas- 
silon industries. 

Western Pennsylvania has two 
major stripping fields. The Burgetts- 
town (Pittsburgh No. 8) field has 
been stripped for years and recent 
estimates show this field will be promi- 
nent for many more years to come. 
New operations have sprung up in 
the last two years which add mate- 
rially to the annual _ production. 


Large excavating equipment has been 
in use for some time. 

Compared to Ohio and western 
Pennsylvania the northwest section 
of Pennsylvania is relatively new in 
coal stripping operations. Here the 
Freeports, Kittannings, Brookville, 
Clarion and Sharon coal seams are 
all stripped at different localities and 
the field in general shows great pros- 
pects for the future if prospecting 
and preparation are carefully carried 
out. 

Central Pennsylvania and Connells- 
ville have also gained importance in 
stripping fields recently. Most of the 
mines have been using small equip- 
ment and many of the contractors, re- 
ferred to above, are located here. 

Contractors are mining a large 
amount of stripping coal in the Clarks- 
burg, W. Va., area. Here the Pitts- 
burgh No. 8 coal attains a thickness 
of from 8 to 10 ft. This heavy coal is 
ideal for strip mining from a “ratio” 
point of view, that is to say, yards 
moved to tons uncovered. However, 
most of the area has a steep hillside 
topography with small _ individual 
blocks, one outcrop cut being all that 
is possible in many locations. 

Several isolated mines in eastern 
and southern West Virginia have 
made their appearance during the 
war and have a good chance for con- 
tinuing after the war because of the 
high quality of coal. Stripping con- 
ditions are quite hazardous in these 
areas and require extensive pros- 
pecting. 

The future life of strip mining in 
the Northern Appalachian Field de- 
pends upon several factors. There 
is no doubt but that the war has 
caused the tremendous expansion in 
stripping in the last two years in 
some areas. Pennsylvania and Ohio 
have had small increases which may 
be classified as normal, or in propor- 
tion to the general increase in nation- 
wide bituminous production. West 


Virginia developments, however, are 
definitely a result of the war as can 


Modern stripping in eastern Ohio. 


10-yd. dragline in tandem with 17-yd. shovel— 


capable of stripping 80 ft. of overburden 
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be seen by the following production 
figures: 


1943 
1941 1942 Tons 
Tons Tons ( Estimated) 
1,100,000 2,409,098 4,500,000 


Here we have a 300 percent in- 
crease in two years, nearly all of 
which can be attributed to those small 
operators who were excavating con- 
tractors prior to 1940. The possi- 
bility of these mines being able to 
live after the war is doubtful since 
the markets have not had time to 
digest the potentialities of strip coal. 

To convert to strip coal from deep 
mine coal was unheard of by most 
consumers prior to the war. These 
consumers found themselves short on 
tonnage and most of them have taken 
strip coal because there has not been 
enough deep mine coal to go around. 
Whether or not the small strippers 
will stay in business depends upon 
what they are shipping right now. 
Limited equipment has kept most of 
them to under 40 ft. of overburden 
and in many cases they have shipped 
soft, stained coal, mined very close 
to the surface. 

There is a definite market for so- 
called “crop” coal. The larger strip- 
pers have supplied it for many years 
and with their normal and planned 
preparation facilities will be able to 
hold their market after the war. 

The life of the contractors using 
small equipment also depends upon 
whether by careful preparation they 
have convinced a large number of 
consumers that crop coal will work; 
and if this has been accomplished, 
whether or not these large users who 
now buy this coal will stick with the 
producers of it after the war. We 
have two unknowns, consequently a 
prediction at this time would be mean- 
ingless. One fact that does influence 
the picture definitely is the prepara- 
tion now given coal and the future 
cleaning plant plans of the larger 
strip operators. Most of these pro- 
ducers have definite plans for coal 
washeries and some are already pre- 
paring their coal in this way. This 
throws a different light on the small 
operators’ problems in that it prac- 
tically compels them to prepare their 
coal in the same manner in order to 
compete. Another angle that has not 
been mentioned is the sales job that is 
now being done on strip coal. Large 
sales agencies, who have taken on a 
line of stripping coal to sell, treat it 
merely as a war necessity and have 
not paid too much attention to its 
post-war possibilities. The job of ed- 
ueating consumers to use strip coal 
is a “ough one but it can be done 
and hz3 been done in the past. In this 
connection I would like to repeat a 
paragraph from my article which ap- 
peared in THE MINING CONGRESS 
JOURNAL in February, 1943: 
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The Jefferson Company's new 10-yard walking dragline 


“During the last war, many strip 
mines earned for themselves a bad 
reputation for coal preparation. In 
the mad dash for production, many 
a sulphur ball, railroad spike, or 
chunk of fire clay found its way into 
the fireboxes of the country. It has 
taken 22 years to live down that 
reputation and careful preparation 
has done the job, either by cleaning 
plants or by hand picking. Is it not 
worth while, then, to maintain our 
present standards and improve them 
if possible so that we may preserve 
the good reputation which we now 
enjoy?” 

This thought has been, I believe, 
neglected except by a few operators 
and I am quite sure that those who 
are now failing to prepare properly 


will be looking for a place to sell their 
coal after the war. 

It is not too late yet to prevent 
this. The job must be accomplished 
by cooperation between the operating 
and sales departments. No one is 
better equipped than a sales agency 
to create the future markets of any 
product, and by passing along its find- 
ings to the strip mine operator as to 
which customer can and will continue 
to use strip coal and what type of 
analysis is necessary to satisfy him, 
such an agency can establish a good 
reputation for the product that will 
remain after the war. The operator 
in turn must cooperate 100 percent 
with the suggestions furnished him 
by his agent. 


Bituminous Coal Institute Meeting 


The first meeting of the members 
and contributors to the Bituminous 
Coal Institute was held at the Hotel 
Biltmore in New York on April 11, 
at which 32 members of the organiza- 
tion were present. The meeting was 
called by the president, Mr. Fred S. 
McConnell, for the nomination and 
election of directors for 1944-45 and 
to hear the report of the Institute’s 
activities since its inception nine 
months ago. The report was presented 
both verbally and with exhibits by 
Harry M. Vawter, director of the In- 
stitute. 

The 15 new directors of the Insti- 
tute who were elected to serve for the 
forthcoming year include: O. L. Alex- 
ander, Henry T. DeBardeleben, J. D. 


Francis, Calvin Holmes, R. L. Ireland, 
Jr., R. E. Jamison, Ralph Knode, 
Hooper Love, Fred S. McConnell, J. B. 
Morrow, Daniel A. Newhall, M. L. 
Patton, George W. Reed, Grant Stauf- 
fer and J. P. Williams, Jr, 

Three new members, representing 
coal mining companies with a total 
production of over 5,000,000 tons per 
year, signed up for membership in the 
Institute to further its public rela- 
tions program of acquainting the na- 
tion with the facts about the bitumi- 
nous coal industry. It was announced 
that membership in the Institute had 
increased from 53 to 74 members since 
it was launched last summer. 

The policy committee of the Insti- 
tute is comprised of J.. P. Williams, 
Jr. (chairman), R. L. Ire'and, Jr., 
R. E. Jamison, Grant Stauffer, George 
W. Reed and J. D. Francis. 
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Orr dispute with the union is 
coming up before the War Labor 
Board next week—and then we’ll have 
our day in court!” 

When a prominent industrialist told 
me that some time ago, I needed no 
other basis for prophesying that his 
company would lose its case. Like 
so many others who have tried and 
failed, he was licked before he 
started—defeated, not by the union, 
but by his own warped point of view. 

I know this company well. It is 
a progressive firm, with forward-look- 
ing management. Its labor policies 
are sound in the main, and it has a 
splendid war-production record. The 
activities of its labor-management 
committee have made headlines in the 
industrial press. Its profit-sharing 
plan is widely copied. But in spite of 
this background the company lost 
out in advance with the War Labor 
Board. Why? Because its top man- 
agement adopted a legalistic attitude 
in regard to the hearing, instead of 
embracing what may be termed the 
sales approach. 


A hearing before a War Labor 
Board panel is not a “day in court.” 
The whole concept of good labor rela- 
tions is shattered when you approach 
a labor-management controversy as if 
it were a legal dispute. True, you 
and the union have issues to settle, 
but they should be regarded in the 
same light as the friendly issues which 
business partners sometimes consult 
a third party to resolve. This is not 
litigation in which one contestant 
tries to “do” the other party. The 
whole practice and procedure of legal 
adjudication is foreign to the subject. 


Good Will Important 


The average litigant before a court 
of law cares very little about the good 
will of his opponent. Except as a 
means to an end, he cares little more 
about the court’s opinion. The liti- 
gant has “rights” and he battles to 
protect them. A favorable verdict is 
the only thing that matters. But this 
is not the case in a WLB hearing. 
You do care about what your employes 
think of you, and will want to give 
the union representatives no ammu- 
nition for a post-hearing barrage. 
You are interested in showing the 
Government and the general public 
that your labor record and policies 
are sound. To “win” the “case” and 
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How to Present a Dispute Case 


to the War Labor Board 


Comprehensive advice and instruction on how to 
approach this war-made situation effectively 


sacrifice these twin objectives would 
be to exchange the substance for the 
shadow. 

Let’s compare the legal and the 
sales approaches to the problem. What 
does a company do when its legal 
rights are being jeopardized? It calls 
in a lawyer, who then looks up the 
statutes and rulings and precedents 
and prepares a brief. When the case 
is tried in court, the laws of evidence 
are strictly adhered to. The attor- 
neys for each side try to limit and 
discredit the testimony and witnesses 
offered by the other. It reduces to a 
battle of wits—and the devil take the 
hindmost. 

But what would this same company 
do if the problem involved, not a 
patent infringement or a negligence 
suit, but a chance to capture an im- 
portant market? An outside expert 
would be called in, but this time he 
would be a marketing consultant or 
an advertising agent. He, too, would 
draft a written document—but it 
would consist of an analysis of the 
product to be sold; an appraisal of 
the market to be invaded—and a plan 
of advertising, publicity and promo- 
tion designed to achieve the goal. It 
would be a plan that (1) establishes 
the company as a dependable source; 
(2) establishes the item to be sold 
as a good product, and (3) insures 
the prospects’ lasting good will. “We 
may not sell them this time,” the 
president will agree, “but this will 
pave the way toward future busi- 
ness.” 

Both the lawyer and the sales con- 
sultant begin with the same first step: 
they put their case in writing. That 
is the first thing you should do if you 
have a dispute to settle before the 
War Labor Board. Don’t reject this 
advice as being obvious: many com- 
panies still come before War Labor 
Board panels or hearing officers with- 
out a written record of what the con- 
test is about. 

The second step in this sales-minded 
approach (and this is the only ap- 
proach that the Labor Relations In- 


By 0. C. COOL 


Director 
Labor Relations Institute 
ew Yor 


stitute recommends to its members) 
is to draw up a “Statement of Facts” 
which presents a brief picture of your 
operations. Never assume that the 
War Labor Board knows anything 
about your company. Tell the panel 
members or the hearings officers in 
writing what products you manufac- 
ture and how much of your equip- 
ment is devoted to war production. 
Play up your industry and its contri- 
bution to the war effort. 

Of course, this is background mate- 
rial, but it supplies the necessary 
back-drop for Scene 2—a_ written 
statement of your company’s labor 
policies. Do you have a labor-man- 
agement committee? Do you have a 
profit-sharing or pension plan in op- 
eration? Do you pay awards for sug- 


gestions? Have you a good record in 
regard to absenteeism, work stop- 
pages, etc.? 

Next—and this is important— 


prove in your written statement that 
the issues in dispute were the subject 
of persistent and serious collective 
bargaining. Show how minor dis- 
agreements were settled through 
round-table discussion. Then empha- 
size the importance of the questions 
which the Board is called upon to 
settle. 


Finally, summarize your presenta- 
tion. If you have included in your 
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case everything that should be cov- 
ered, it probably will be too long for 
the War Labor Board officials to 
grasp quickly. A three-page sum- 
mary or digest will sharpen up your 
points and make them easy for the 
Board to understand. 

Perspective is an important quality 
in your presentation. That is why 
these statements and the digest should 
be drafted by someone outside your 
own organization. Management is 
usually too close to the situation to 
write objectively and effectively. Like 
the marketing consultant or the at- 
torney referred to, the labor relations 
counsel is an independent adviser in 
his own line, and it is better to trust 
to his judgment than to “fill your own 
teeth,” as the familiar saying goes. 

When the actual hearing date ar- 
rives, retain your “sales” approach. 
go to the hearing as you would if you 
were filing a bid for business. Act 
as if the panel members were the 
prospective customers and the union 
representatives your friendly com- 
petitors. Shake hands all around 


when you come into the room. Have 
some friendly words for the union of- 
ficials. Demonstrate by your actions 
that your goal is an equitable, mu- 
tually agreeable formula, rather than 
a triumph for your “side.” 

The union will probably be allowed 
to present its case first. Give the 
labor man a full chance to tell his 
story. Don’t jump up every minute 
with interruptions. Don’t look bored 
or indignant while he is speaking, or 


‘register impatience with his statistics 


or exhibits. 


Be courteous with the panel, too. 
When you speak to the panel mem- 
bers, always address the chairman. 
That respect is due him, and accords 
with orderly procedure. Further- 
more, the chairman may be the one to 
cast the deciding vote. 


Never question the Board’s juris- 
diction or stand on your “constitu- 
tional rights.” The hearings officer 
and panel have ample authority un- 
der war-time powers of the Presi- 
dent. Taking such a line will be re- 


garded as obstructionism by the 
panel, and might lead to a harsh 
directive. It is always better to stand 
on your merits than your rights. 

It is also important to remember 
that neither the panel nor the hear- 
ings officer has authority to render a 
final decision. They merely gather 
the facts and make a recommenda- 
tion. The real verdict comes from the 
Regional Board. So there is little 
point in histrionics. All of you are 
there for only one purpose—to facili- 
tate a solution which will win ap- 
proval of the War Labor Board. 

If you approach the problem in this 
light, and follow this procedure, your 
company will have the best possible 
chance for consideration of its con- 
tention—and will have nothing to 
“live down” or repair later on if the 
union’s ideas are accepted. Always 
take the long view. Governmental 
controls over wages, working condi- 
tions and collective bargaining are 
still in their infancy. Mastery of the 
basic techniques today will be of in- 
estimable worth in the future. 


ly plants where compressed air is available, the use of 
a compressed air motor recommends itself both from the 
standpoint of efficient operation and economy. These air 
motors are powerful, compact and require only a minimum 
of attention. 

Useful applications have been for intermittent service 
in such work as the operating of small tools and cranes in 
shops, garages, mines, freight yards, warehouses and 
quarries. They are especially adapted in these operations 
for driving small chain or rope drums and winches, for 
emery, buffing and polishing wheels, for running fans and 
blowers, concrete mixers, loading machines, conveyors, etc. 

According to the Compressed Air Institute, compressed 
air motors have in recent years been greatly improved 
through reduction in weight and other refinements. 

Compressed air motors are built in rated horsepowers 
of from 2% to 18, under 90 pounds air pressure. Both 
reversible and non-reversible types are made, the reversible 
motors having a smaller horsepower rating and a some- 
what higher consumption of air, but with greater starting 
power under heavy loads. 

Speeds of non-reversible air motors range from 1,500 
revolutions per minute in the smallest sizes, to 750 revo- 
lutions per minute in the largest. Reversible air motors 
range in speeds of 1,200 to 550 revolutions per minute. 

Air motors with geared speeds are also made for greater 
power. These geared motors have a grease and dust tight 
gear box with suitable gears for increasing torque at the 
drive shaft with a corresponding reduction in speed. 


Not specifically classed as compressed air motors, but 
often used as such on many applications, is the complete 
range of portable pneumatic drills, reversible and non- 
reversible, and grinders. These are available in from 
fractional horsepower and up and in a wide variety of 
speeds, They lend themselves readily to mounting for 
stationary motor applications. 
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Compressed Air Motors Now Adapted fo Many Uses 


Stationary air motor driving a ventilating fan in a mine 
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By JULIAN D. CONOVER 


Secretary 
American Mining Congress 
Washington, D. C. 


For those engaged in the produc- 
tion of strategic and critical metals 
and minerals—including the “big 
three,” zinc, lead and copper—there 
is probably no subject of greater con- 
cern for the future than our national 
policy with regard to stockpiling. To 
us this is in may ways our No. 1 
problem ior the post-war period. 
Upon its wise handling depend, we 
believe, not merely the future of great 
mining and smelting industries and 
the prosperity of important sections 
of our country, but the very safety of 
our nation in the years to come—our 
ability to meet, if the need should 
again arise, another challenge to our 
independence and our way of life. It 
is-a subject in which all of us are 
deeply and vitally interested. 

The importance of this subject far 
transcends the interests of our own 
mining and metallurgical industries 
and those who look to them for a live- 
lihood. It is a matter fundamental 
to the future strength and security of 
the United States. The first World 
War and to a still greater degree the 
present conflict have shown the abso- 
lutely indispensable character of these 
metals to modern warfare. Without 
them a nation is powerless to defend 
itself. To preserve our national ex- 
istence in any future emergency we 
must have these basic materials in 
adequate quantities, quickly available 
if and when needed for production of 
munitions and for carrying on a war 
economy. 

The first World War taught us a 
lesson as to the difficulties, delays and 
dangers of trying to accumulate stock- 
piles of deficient minerals while ac- 
tually engaged in war; but the les- 


‘ ‘Address to annual meeting, American Zinc 
Institute, St. Louis, Mo., April 17, 1944. 
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Stockpiling—Vital to National Security 


Excess supplies of strategic and critical minerals at end 


of war are NOT surplus property to be disposed of but 
part of the nation’s permanent wealth to safeguard our 


son was soon forgotten. In December, 
1919, in a report to the President, 
Bernard Baruch urged that steps be 
taken at once to insure adequate sup- 
plies of raw materials for future 
emergencies. Far-sighted men, both 
in the mining industry and in the 
ranks of Congress and of Govern- 
ment departments, vigorously advo- 
cated such a program. But Congress 
and the people generally were apa- 
thetic, they didn’t want to think about 
the possibility of another war, and for 
20 years virtually nothing was done. 
True, the Army and Navy Munitions 
Board appointed able committees to 
study the problems of minerals supply, 
but as WPB Vice Chairman Arthur 
H. Bunker recently said, “Stock piles 
of strategic and critical materials 
were discussed in the armchair, but 
not acquired; they were carefully 
listed and classified, but they were 
not purchased.” 

In 1938, as the war clouds in 
Europe became more ominous, Sen- 
ator (then Congressman) Scrugham 
of Nevada succeeded in securing an 
appropriation for the Navy of $3% 
million (followed by $500,000 in 1939 
and 1940) for purchases of strategic 
materials; and in 1939 a bill by Sen- 
ator Thomas of Utah (Public—No. 
117—76th Congress) was passed, au- 
thorizing the appropriation of $100 
million for such purchases—of which, 
however, only $70 million was actually 
appropriated and less than _ this 
amount expended. Purchases under 
this program brought to us valuable 
but inadequate quantities of tin, tung- 
sten and certain other needed ma- 
terials. 

However, when the National De- 
fense Advisory Committee set up shop 
in 1940, it found that in the main, 
except for industry-held stocks, the 
cupboard was bare. Not only were 
we lacking many minerals that had 
not normally been produced in this 
country; but even in the case of cop- 
per, lead, zinc and others for which 
our own mines and smelters had been 
able to supply peace-time require- 


future security 


ments, we found the available supply 
far below the rapidly pyramiding re- 
quirements of a global war. 


Costly Experience in Present War 


We all know the strenuous and 
costly measures that were subse- 
quently required to make up for these 
deficiencies. Aided by premium price 
plans, Government financing, tax re- 
lief provisions, etc., and above all by 
the energy, resourcefulness, and patri- 
otic sacrifices of mining and smelting 
men, the mining industry showed its 
amazing vitality. It emerged from 
nearly a decade of depression, of dis- 
couragement and destructive govern- 
mental policies, to set new all-time 
records for production. Zine output 
from domestic mines achieved a 50 
percent increase over 1938, while 
smelter production was doubled. At 
the urge of the Government, new or 
increased production was undertaken 
from a vast ‘number of properties, 
many of them small or marginal but 
all contributing to the war needs. 
Additions to mill and smelter capacity 
were provided, new plants built, and 
treatment processes for low-grade and 
refractory ores were developed under 
the stress of war necessity. Produc- 
tion had to be expanded at all possible 
speed and even beyond actual consum- 
ing requirements, in order to provide 
war factories with necessary working 
stocks and to fill the whole greatly 
expanded “pipe-line” of metallic prod- 
ucts in process of fabrication. 

At the same time, foreign sources 
were thoroughly combed, immense 
sums were spent in developing pro- 
duction, and valuable shipping was 
devoted to bringing war-needed min- 
erals to our shores. Quartz crystals 
were flown from Brazil, tantalum 
from Africa and tungsten was even 
flown over the Himalayan Mountains 
from China to the Indian Ocean. 

Necessarily this program involved 
enormous cost—not only in money 
(which was, rightfully, a subordinate 
consideration) but in precious man- 
power, materials, and time. Projects 
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were started and then deferred or 
abandoned on the basis that man- 
power or materials were not available 
or could be more effectively used else- 
where. After the “pipe-lines” had 
been filled and current inventory mar- 
gins built up, cut-backs in some raw 
materials began to make their ap- 
pearance. The program was inher- 
ently and inevitably wasteful in the 
extreme—far exceeding the cost that 
an orderly stockpiling program would 
have involved. 

The highest credit is due to the in- 
dustry leaders in Washington who 
have wrestled with this tremendous 
problem—who are themselves the first 
to admit that mistakes have been 
made, but who in the face of all these 
obstacles have seen to it that our fight- 
ing forces are equipped to meet the 
aggressors on their own territory and 
to blast the way to Berlin and Tokyo. 
Through their efforts we have over- 
come almost insuperable handicaps 
and have made good our shortages of 
supply; but the situation has been far 
too close for comfort, and we have 
come perilously close to paying a ter- 
rible penalty for our lack of fore- 
sight. 

This must never happen again. We 
have paid dearly to learn the same 
lesson once more. This time let us 
take it to heart, let us make certain 
that we are not again caught—in a 
war which may come on us much more 
suddenly than in the past—without 
adequate supplies of those basic mate- 
rials from which the weapons to de- 
fend ourselves must be forged. 


Stockpiles as Insurance for the 
Future 


The surest way to accomplish this 
is to provide a national stockpile of 
metals and minerals as a permanent 
military reserve, in suitable forms for 
long-time storage and prompt use 
when needed. This would naturally 
include not only those metals which, 
because of limited or no production 
in this country, were listed as stra- 
tegic or critical in pre-war days, but 
also copper, lead, zinc and other metals 
which have been added to the strate- 
gic or critical list because our domes- 
tic productive capacity has been found 
unable to keep pace with the tremen- 
dously increased demands of modern 
warfare, 

A permanent stockpile of these in- 
destructible metals should be regarded 
as insurance for the future safety of 
our country. It ranks with our air 
force, our Navy and our Army in 
serving notice on aggressor nations 
that our rights must be respected. It 
may well prolong the peace or shorten 
the duration of another war. Its 
cost is infinitesima] against the blood 
of another generation lost in a still 
more deadly war. In the happy event 
that we are never called upon to use 
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it, it would be the best investment 
ever made by the American people. A 
wise man buying insurance on his 
property is not aggrieved because he 
fails to suffer a disastrous fire. 

I have been speaking of stockpiling 
from the standpoint of national se- 
curity because after all that is the 
big issue in which every citizen of 
this country is vitally affected, and in 
which every member of Congress 
should take an intelligent interest. 
Presented from this standpoint, the 
arguments for stockpiling should 
carry convincing weight in the fram- 
ing of national policy for the future. 
As American citizens we in the min- 
ing and metal industries have exactly 
the same interest in the matter as 
130 million others whose primary de- 
sire is to preserve our country and 
our way of life in the years to come. 


Disruptive Effect of Dumping 


But national interest is also in- 
volved in another phase of the prob- 
lem in which we are particularly con- 
cerned—the avoidance of that utter 
demoralization which struck our do- 
mestic metals industries through the 
dumping of Government-held stocks 
following the last war. We are all 
familiar with the chaotic market con- 
ditions, the shutting down of mines 
and smelters, and the unemployment 
and acute distress which resulted 
from that short-sighted policy. The 
metal mining industry is the principal 
industrial activity in many of our 
western states as well as in other sec- 
tions of the country, and hundreds of 
communities are dependent upon it for 
their sole support. Liquidation of 
the huge metal stocks in our posses- 
sion after the war would deny employ- 
ment for a long period not only to 
many thousands now in the industry, 
but to those returning from the armed 
forces who are anxious to resume 
their normal occupations. The whole 
economy of important sections of our 
population would be disrupted, and 
substantial markets for our own ag- 
ricultural and manufactured goods 
destroyed, while the American tax- 
payer would shoulder a relief load 
that might well exceed the cost of 
stockpiling these metals. Not only 
this, but the enforced shut-down of 
mines, where maintenance costs are 
excessive, would mean permanent loss 
of valuable ore reserves through flood- 
ing and caving of workings. The 
smaller mine owners, unable to 
weather the storm, would be especially 


hard hit. 


Considerations not only of justice 
to an industry which has done a good 
war job, but of the national interest 
in creating a balanced prosperity and 
in preserving important mineral re- 
sources, demand the “freezing” of ex- 
cess mineral and metal stocks as a 
reserve for the future. 


Metal Stocks are NOT Surplus 
Property 

In Congress at the present time 
there are over 50 bills having to do 
in one way or another with the dis- 
posal of surplus government prop- 
erty during and after the war. Most 
prominent of these is the George-Mur- 
ray overall demobilization bill, S. 1730 
—Title II of which provides basic 
policies to guide a Director of Demo- 
bilization in handling and disposing 
of government plants, equipment and 
materials of all kinds. Other bills, 
many of a specialized character, are 
scattered through more than a dozen 
Congressional committees. 

It is obvious that at the war’s end 
our Government will own billions of 
dollars worth of property acquired for 
war purposes and not needed in peace- 
time. This will range from huge plants 
with their equipment down to socks 
and shoelaces. Most of the proposals 
for handling these surpluses adopt 
the general principle of getting rid 
of them as rapidly as possible with 
the least disturbance to normal pro- 
duction and employment. 


In looking at this problem, is it not 
sound policy to hold that our accumu- 
lations of zinc, lead, copper, tungsten, 
quicksilver, and other minerals are 
not surplus and should not be so con- 
sidered? These metals are part of the 
irreplaceable natural resources of our 
country, and for every pound we 
have taken from the ground we have 
depleted our mineral wealth by just 
that much. The rate of depletion 
during this war has far exceeded that 
of any previous period. We do not 
share the alarmist view now receiv- 
ing circulation in certain quarters, 
that we are on the verge of becoming a 
“have-not” nation—for, given a reas- 
onable economic opportunity, ore bod- 
ies, mining districts, and the mining 
industry as a whole have a habit of 
confounding the prophets of disaster 
—hbut it is simple arithmetic that the 
millions of tons of metals extracted 
from our mines in these war years 
have, to that extent, measurably re- 
duced the aggregate amounts that 
may ultimately be recovered. No less 
an authority than Cornelius F. Kelley, 
chairman of the Anaconda Copper 
Mining Company, recently warned 
that “The demands of war have caused 
a heavy drain upon our national re- 
sources, particularly upon our non- 
ferrous metal mines. Our de- 
posits of copper, lead and zine have 
been and are being impaired to the 
point where the nstional security de- 
mands that they be carefully hus- 
banded.” 

With this in mind, is it not ordinary 
prudence to conserve the precious 
stores of these strategic metals ac- 
cumulated in these war years—to hold 
these stocks inviolate against a day of 
need rather than allow them to be 
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now dissipated? These stocks are not 
surplus property to be disposed of, 
but part of the permanent wealth of 
our country—of priceless value if 
their existence in readily usable form 
will help to avert another war. 


Immediate Access to Raw 
Materials Essential 


As mining men we know that our 
country’s mineral potentialities, looked 
at in three dimensions, are still vast, 
that there must be many blind ore- 
bodies awaiting discovery, that con- 
tinued improvements in technolozy 
will make available hitherto non-com- 
mercial sources of these strategic and 
critical metals. But this does not an- 
swer the problem. Even though our 
ultimate reserves be limitless, they 
could not be made available at the 
. time and in the quantities required 
by a military emergency. The old 
adage that mine production cannot be 
turned on like a spigot is all too true. 

In the last two wars we have been 
granted time to gird our strength, 
both before and after we were plunged 
into the conflict. But Hitler’s Blitz- 
krieg almost downed our allies, to 
leave us isolated and in no condition 
to defend ourselves. The broad oceans 
which have helped protect us are 
narrowing, and the next Pearl Harbor 
might be at San Francisco or Detroit. 
We cannot count on again having 
time to start at the bottom, to stimu- 
late production of the copper, zinc, 
lead and other metals so vital to our 
defense. If, in spite of all efforts to 
maintain peace, war be again thrust 
upon us, it may be too late to make 
our might effective unless we have 
these materials ready for immediate 
use. 


A Golden Opportunity to Create 
Permanent Stockpiles 


For some of these metals the stocks 
available after the present war will 
be extremely large. With the heavy 
fighting still ahead, and no certainty 
as to when the enemy will throw in 
the sponge, our leaders, while making 
certain cut-backs, are still calling for 
high rates of production. Only minor 
relaxations in civilian consumption 
are being permitted. It is obvious that 
the war-end stocks will be immensely 
greater than those normal to a peace- 
time economy. In addition to govern- 
ment-held stocks, there will be tre- 
mendous quantities of metal in the 
form of ore, concentrates and process 
materials at smelters and refineries, 
and huge stocks of finished metal, 
scrap and partially fabricated mate- 
rials at manufacturers’ plants. Much 
of this supply must be disgorged from 
the swollen “pipe-line” to bring it 
down to a normal working basis. 

In addition, hundreds of thousands 
of tons of battle-field scrap—shell- 
cases, parts from discarded military 
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equipment, etc.—will be returned from 
all parts of the world. Unexpired 
government commitments for mineral 
purchases and reverse lend-lease will 
swell the total. Our own mines, both 
large and small, will need a reason- 
able period in which to effect an or- 
derly adjustment of production to 
market demands, and the excess pro- 
duced in the transition period will 
likewise be available for stockpiling. 

What better opportunity could pos- 
sibly be afforded to initiate a realistic 
stockpile program? Never before have 
we had such sizable accumulations 
of strategic materials so readily avail- 
able, constituting for some of the 
metals a substantial portion of the 
stockpile goal which might reasonably 
be set. In large part, the Government 
will already own these materials, and 
no further expense will be required, 
except for their conversion to the 
most suitable forms for stockpiling 
and arrangements for their perma- 
nent storage. We shall ignore the bit- 
ter and costly lessons of experience if 
we fail to keep this nest-egg in build- 
ing for our future security and 
strength. 


Further Purchases 

Naturally the stockpiles thus started 
will vary in size and relative adequacy 
to the needs of a future emergency. A 
goal which has been discussed is a 
supply sufficient for the needs of a 
three-year total war, and, without 
discussing the complex factors in- 
volved in translating this to actual 
tonnages, such a goal has met with 
favor in some quarters. The attain- 
ment of this objective, or any other 
objective which adequately recognizes 
all of the factors involved, will no 
doubt require additional purchases of 
most of the minerals. Wisely con- 
ducted over a period of time, such pur- 
chases can do much to cushion periods 
of low activity for mines and smel- 
ters, while securing the needed sup- 
plies at reasonable cost. Similarly, 
the processing of concentrates and in- 
termediate products and of secondary 
materials to stockpile form can be 
scheduled when excess capacity is 
available, thus helping to maintain 
employment. 


Legislative Proposals 


While the basic necessity for stock- 
piling is widely acknowledged, differ- 
ences of opinion arise as to the most 
suitable form of legislation, as to the 
sources from which stockpile metals 
should be acquired, and as to adminis- 
trative details of the program. 

One of the most carefully worked 
out suggestions for stockpile legisla- 
tion, covering the handling of both 
primary and secondary government- 
owned material; outstanding govern- 
ment commitments; material in the 
hands -of industry; excess production 
in the post-war transition period; 


partially fabricated and _ finished 
goods; and military and battle-field 
scrap, was presented by the U. S. Cop- 
per Association at hearings before a 
Senate committee last summer. 


Then there is the amended bill of 
Senator Scrugham (S. 1582) spon- 
sored also by Senators Hayden of 
Arizona, Murray of Montana, John. 
son of Colorado, and Maybank of 
South Carolina, which gives particu- 
lar consideration to small or mar- 
ginal domestic producers, by continu- 
ing their wartime prices for one year 
after hostilities cease. This feature, 
together with a bill by Representative 
Harless of Arizona, H. R. 3991, is de- 
signed to “bail out” producers whio 
have undertaken wartime production 
upon the direct or implied urging of 
the Government, and as a substitute 
for the “war minerals relief” legis- 
lation enacted following the last war. 
That legislation led to extravagant 
and long drawn out claims for com- 
pensation, some of which are still in 
dispute; it was regarded as a head- 
ache which has lasted for 25 years, 
and only this month Congress found it 
necessary to make still another appro- 
priation in an endeavor to clean up 
unsettled claims. 


Certainly mineral producers deserve 
as much consideration from the Gov- 
ernment as manufacturers are receiv- 
ing in connection with contract termi- 
nations; and adequate provisions to 
give them just and reasonably liberal 
treatment, and to avoid extended con- 
troversies long after the facts have 
become obscured, merit careful con- 
sideration. The amounts involved un- 
der some such procedure are rela- 
tively small, but provide worth while 
employment, and would purchase 
something of permanent value, even 
though at wartime prices. In extract- 
ing such minerals and_ stockpiling 
them we would not be using them up, 
but rather placing them in a position 
of immediate availability for future 
use. 


The Scrugham bill further provides 
a 25 percent premium to domestic pro- 
ducers over the duty-paid import price, 
if needed to fill stockpile require- 
ments, before purchases from outside 
this country may be made. Govern- 
ment departments concerned with 
stockpiling object to this requirement, 
feeling that it would hamper acquisi- 
tion of materials not produced in this 
country; and views within the indus- 
try are divided, many feeling that 
domestic protection should be pro- 
vided instead through proper han- 
dling of the machinery of tariffs and 
import quotas. Preference to domes- 
tic sources in stockpile purchases 
would be accorded by these Govern- 
ment departments only to the extent 
of the “Buy America” Act of 1933, 
as is specified in “Public—No. 117,” 
the 1939 purchasing act. Scrap and 
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secondary materials (non-ferrous) are 
not provided for in the Scrugham bill 
but are covered in an amendment re- 
cently drafted by the author. 
Meanwhile, several of the Govern- 
ment departments, which are under- 
stood to include War, Navy, State, 
Interior, and the Foreign Economic 
Administration, have been working on 
stockpile legislation, but their pro- 
posed bills have not been made public. 
Some of these proposals approach the 
matter through amendments to the 
1939 Act, including provision for the 
“freezing” and consolidation of Gov- 
ernment-held stocks at war’s end. (In- 
cidentally, while emphasis has been 
placed on minerals and metals under 
this Act, its language is broad and 
covers also other strategic materials 
such as rubber, quinine, Manila fiber, 
etc., with arrangements for “rotation” 
of such stocks to prevent deteriora- 
tion.) It is understood that differ- 
ences of viewpoint have existed be- 
tween the departments over certain 
features, and that the various drafts 
have been submitted to the Office of 
Economic Stabilization for review. 
Consideration of strategic material 
stockpiling may also arise in connec- 
tion with measures for disposing of 
surplus property. At present, right of 
way is being given to contract termi- 
nation legislation, and there is doubt 
whether Congress will consider the 
surplus disposal problem prior to a 
summer recess. As we have shown, 
metal and mineral stocks should be 
excluded from the category of surplus 
and conserved rather than liquidated. 
Any general surplus disposal measure 
should recognize this, and it would be 
appropriate to include suitable stock- 
piling provisions in such a bill. 


General Aspects of Stockpiling 


It is recognized that stockpiling has 
inherent elements of danger to the 
metal industries, through the mere 
existence of large stocks that could 
be dumped on the market. Many indus- 


try leaders view this possibility with 
apprehension, yet have felt it must 
be faced in the broad interest of the 
country’s welfare. As a corollary, it 
must be insisted that the full amount 
of stocks needed for national defense 
be held inviolate against a future war 
emergency to be declared by or pursu- 
ant to an Act of Congress. No execu- 
tive agency should have the author- 
ity to dispose of these stocks, and it 
should be the fixed policy of the Con- 
gress itself not to release them except 
in a war emergency. In the light of 
our experience in this war it is hard 
to conceive that the amounts accumu- 
lated could possibly be too large for 
the purpose of our protection. A 
problem of disposal might arise, how- 
ever, as a result of the obsolescence 
for military use of certain minerals. 
In such case, disposal should be per- 
mitted, but should be safeguarded 
with adequate provisions against 
dumping—against sale in quantities 
or at prices that would disturb the 
domestic ecofiomy. It goes without 
saying that a stockpile program must 
not be made, in any manner, a means 
of continuing bureaucratic control 
over the mining and allied industries. 

Time does not permit us to go into 
all the ramifications of this subject. 
In considering our long-range mineral 
supply, some have urged the importa- 
tion of most of our requirements from 
foreign sources, holding our own re- 
serves in the ground for an emergency. 
Although the need for importing cer- 
tain minerals is recognized, such sug- 
gestions, however well intentioned, 
are likely to overlook the fact that 
most mines are not conserved by shut- 
ting them down, by permitting them 
to cave and fill with water, by scat- 
tering their organizations and uproot- 
ing whole communities. Additions to 
our mineral wealth are created not 
by idleness but by continuous explora- 
tion and development work carried on 
by mining companies, large and small, 
and by continued application of their 
technical talent to lower costs, im- 


proved recoveries and handling of 
lower grade materials, in an atmos- 
phere of free enterprise and adequate 
reward for venture capital. A major 
need of the mining industry, and of 
the important regions which it sup- 
ports, is removal of those hampering 
restrictions and burdens which cur- 
tailed development during the past 
decade, and renewed encouragement 
to the pioneer spirit which enabled 
our mines to make their magnificent 
contribution to the building of our 
country and to the fighting of its wars. 


Legislation Needed NOW 


The national need for stockpile legis- 
lation, to protect the United States 
in the future, is recognized, as I have 
already indicated, by the Army and 
Navy, by other major Government 
departments and by many members of 
the Senate and House of Represent- 
atives. Thus far, however, definite 
action on a bill has bogged down, 
largely due to the differences over 
administrative and other features to 
which I have referred. Congress will 
recess in June, possibly until after 
the election, and will then have only 
a short remaining period until the 
79th Congress convenes, when any 
legislation must be started anew. 

Action to impound the strategic 
metal and mineral stocks that we shall 
have available, to make it clear that 
these are not surplus but must be re- 
tained, and to provide for orderly 
creation of a permanent defense re- 
serve of these metals, should be 
agreed upon and pushed through now, 
while the Congress and the people 
as a whole still vividly appreciate the 
necessity. It is to be hoped that not 
only the imperative neéds of the fu- 
ture but the urgency of prompt action 
will be recognized, and a bill speedily 
enacted which will establish a policy 
covering these vital sinews of national 
defense that will not find another gen- 
eration blaming us for having pro- 
vided Too Little, Too Late. 


American mining districts have gone “all out" to meet the urgent demands for war metals f 
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Joy Loaders and Shuttle Cars have 
a well-earned reputation for low ~ 
maintenance. Joy engineers build 
each unit with complete under- } 
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JOY 42” Shuttle Car, 6 ton 
W Pacity for use in high seams. 


High seam or low seam, Joy Loaders move more tonnage with less cost. Joy Shuttle Cars' automatic conveyors provide quick, even leading! 


for low seam operation, Joy Shuttle Cars offer fast, dependable haulage. In low seam work, the advantages of Joy loaders are obvious. 


Joy mechanized units are precision-built 
for fast, efficient operation! 
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Fig. |.—Glory-hole created by underground mining operations at Climax 


MOLYBDENUM— 
Its Applications In The Mining Industry 


‘ies known ore reserves at the 
Climax Molybdenum mine are suffi- 
cient for many decades at the present 
rate of operation. In fact, we might 
even estimate the life of the mine in 
terms of centuries if it would make 
anyone happier to have it done that 
way. The future of our operation de- 
pends, therefore, on the demand for 
molybdenum. I shall not try to pre- 
dict what this demand will be but 
will outline briefly the applications 
which exist for molybdenum and let 
you draw your own conclusions. Mine 
operators will probably be interested 
in the applications for molybdenum 
in the mining industry. Accordingly, 
this survey will cover very briefly the 
present general applications and will 
discuss in some detail those applica- 
tions which relate particularly to min- 
ing machinery and equipment. 

The principal applications for mo- 
lybdenum are noted first: We are all 
familiar with it as an alloying ele- 
ment in iron and steel. It is used 
quite a bit as:a constituent in various 
chemical compounds, as a constituent 
in pigments and colors for paints and 
dyes; molybdenum compounds are 
used as catalysts; it is a constituent 
in a new type of porcelain enamel— 
a rather new development. As pure 
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Molybdenum Alloy Steels Find Many Uses in 
Mining Machinery and Equipment 


By TELFER E. NORMAN 


Metallurgical Engineer, 
Climax Molybdenum Co. 


metallic molybdenum it is used princi- 
pally in the form of small sheets and 
wire in electrical and electronic appli- 
cations. With the exception of the 
field of steel and iron metallurgy, 
where the use of molybdenum is al- 
ready well established, some of these 
applications are still in their initial 
stages of development and may, as 
time passes, demand much greater 
quantities of molybdenum than at 
present. 


High Strength Alloy Steel 


In the field of steel and iron metal- 
lurgy the greatest tonnage of molyb- 
denum has been taken and probably 
will continue to be taken by that class 
of low alloy, high strength steels 
which we know as the engineering ma- 
chinery steels. When used in the 
wrought form these steels are gener- 
ally classified according to chemical 


composition by numbers such as the 
American Iron and Steel Institute 
numbering system, the SAE number- 
ing system, or more recently the Na- 
tional Emergency numbering system. 
When used in the cast form they are 
not generally classified by these num- 
bers even though on the whole the 
cast alloy steels do not differ much in 
analyses from the wrought steels. 
These alloyed engineering steels are 
extremely versatile in their field of 
usefulness. Any one of them is ca- 
pable of developing a wide range of 
physical properties, accomplished by 
varying the heat treatment. As a 
result these steels, which were de- 
signed principally for peacetime appli- 
cations, have with few exceptions ful- 
filled the rigid demands of our war 
effort. I believe we all look forward 
with hope to the time when they will 
be back on their peacetime jobs. 
The molybdenum alloy engineering 
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steels became well established during 
the 1930’s. Prior to our entry into 
the war, molybdenum was used in 
about 30 percent of the total tonnage 
of alloyed engineering steels. War 
conditions changed this picture very 
rapidly. The tremendous demand for 
alloying metals focused attention on 
this country’s strategic position inso- 
far as molybdenum was concerned. Its 
use in alloy steels became so general 
and proved so successful that in spite 
of greatly increased production, the 
supply of molybdenum was depleted 
so rapidly for a time that it became 
number one on the list of critical 
alloying elements. This condition has 
now been relieved so that at the pres- 
ent time the supply of all alloying 
elements is apparently ample for the 
needs of the United Nations. It is 
interesting to note that molybdenum 
is now being used in approximately 80 
percent of the total tonnage of alloyed 
engineering steels. This is of course 
quite an increase over what we had 
prior to the war. The fundamental 
advantages of molybdenum in these 
steels are such that we expect its 
popularity to continue in the post-war 
period. 

Space will not permit me to more 
than mention the other principal uses 
of molybdenum as an alloying ele- 
ment: It is used extensively in steels 
for service at elevated temperatures, 
in abrasion resistant steels (about 
which more will be said later), in the 
high strength structural steels, in 
tool steels of both the low and high 
alloy types, in certain corrosion re- 
sistant stainless alloys and in high 
strength cast and malleable iron. 


Mining Uses 


Having covered in a very sketchy 
way the general fields of application 
for molybdenum we can now consider 
in more detail a subject which may be 
of greater interest to the mining in- 
dustry. Generally speaking, in the 
equipment used by the mining indus- 
try we find that a very high propor- 
tion of the steel used is alloyed. The 
machine parts with which the miner 
or millman has to deal such as rock 
drill parts, hoist gears, crusher shafts 
and a multitude of other parts fall 
within the classification of engineer- 
ing steels. The miner and millman 
are inclined to leave the choice of ma- 
terial for these parts almost entirely 
to the manufacturer of the equipment 
who decides on the analysis and treat- 
ment which he considers most suitable. 
This is the proper procedure. 

There are certain types of engineer- 
ing steels over which the miner or 
millman does exert control. Shafting, 
axles and bolts for maintenance and 
repair are typical examples. In speci- 
fying alloy steel for these parts we 
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full benefit of the alloys is not real- 
ized unless the material is heat- 
treated. Relatively few mining com- 
panies have equipment available to 
heat-treat these parts themselves. Of 
course, when you do order the steel 
in a heat-treated condition you can’t 
have it so hard that it’s impossible io 
machine it. But generally speaking, 
you don’t want the hardness and 
strength up too high anyway because 
such steel lacks toughness. Heat- 
treated alloy steels when tempered to 
a hardness range between 250 and 350 
brinell exhibit excellent combinations 
of physical properties. They are ma- 
chinable at these hardnesses. 

I would like to pass on a word of 
warning to those of you who are 
troubled with fatigue failures in parts 
such as axles and bolts which are sub- 
jected to repeated stress. Don’t ex- 
pect the use of alloy steels to be a 
cure-all for these troubles. This is 
primarily a problem in design. There 
are many new tricks in design which 
will help avoid these failures. There 
are several good books and articles 
readily available on this subject. 

An item used in substantial ton- 
nages by the mining industry is hollow 
drill steel or a combination of drill 
rods and detachable bits. Swedish 
drill steel makers report that high 
carbon chrome molybdenum alloy 
steels have been used with good results 
in conventional drill steel. The new 
combination of drill rods and detach- 
able bits opens up interesting possi- 
bilities for alloy steels. Prior to the 
war a medium carbon Ni-Cr-Mo alloy 
steel was reported to be giving mark- 
edly superior results in the drill rods 
used with detachable bits. War con- 
ditions have, however, prevented its 
extensive adoption. 

For detachable bits a high carbon 
unalloyed steel is in general use at 
this time. We can say, however, that 


the use of molybdenum or chrome-mo- 
lybdenum steels for these bits has 
attractive possibilities insofar as their 
effect in increasing the wear resist- 
ance of the bits is concerned. The use 
of such steels in bits may, therefore, 
be a future development. 

In the handling of ore at the mine, 
cast and wrought parts of Cr-Mo, 
Cr-Ni-Mo and Cr-Cu-Mo steels are giv- 
ing good service, particularly where 
abrasion resistance is required. Wear- 
ing lips and traction wheels on muck- 
ing machines, mine car wheels and 
certain classes of dipper teeth are ex- 
amples. Mine cars and skips are now 
very frequently made from one of the 
high tensile alloy steels. 

In the crushing plants we find high 
carbon Cr-Mo and Cr-Ni-Mo steels in 
many crusher rolls, in certain wearing 
plates for jaw crushers, in some of the 
smaller cone and gyratory crusher lin- 
ers and in a number of other applica- 
tions. While these cast and wrought 
chrome molybdenum steels have excel- 
lent abrasion resistance we would like 
to point out that care should be taken 
to avoid their misapplication in service 
where impact conditions are severe. 
Austenitic manganese steel is still the 
standard material for such service. 

In grinding plants the ball mills are 
generally found to have a greater 
appetite for steel and iron than all the 
rest of the mining and milling plant 
put together. Ball mill liners of 
Cr-Mo and Cr-Ni-Mo steel are now 
in general use. 

Cast chrome molybdenum liners 
generally have a life 50 to 100 percent 
longer than white iron liners and are, 
of course, much less susceptible to 
breakage. In comparison to man- 
ganese steel the chrome molybdenum 
steel liners are generally superior 
though the degree of superiority 
varies greatly. From somewhat 
limited information it appears that 


Fig. 2. An assembly of chrome-molybdenum cast steel grates designed for use 


in a “low discharge” ball mill 
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the chrome molybdenum liners show 
up better in ball mills than they do 
in rod mills. The recent trend to- 
wards the use of low discharge grates 
in ball mills has presented an inter- 
esting problem for cast chrome mo- 
lybdenum steels. 

During the early stages of produc- 
tion of certain grates made here in 
Denver it was thought that they 
should be as hard as possible to avoid 
peening of the bars by the ball action 
in the mill. These hard grates gave 
some trouble from breakage. During 
the past year it has been demonstrated 
that the grates should peen to a 
limited extent. This tends to prevent 
any plugging of the openings by worn 
balls. As a result, the grates are now 
being made softer and tougher than 
formerly. This should eliminate any 
trouble from breakage. The analysis 
and heat treatment of these grates are 
such that they are giving excellent 
life records. Fig. 2 illustrates a low 
discharge grate assembly. 

Grinding balls consume a tremen- 
dous tonnage of iron and steel annu- 
ally. In forged and heat-treated steel 
balls the addition of 0.20 to 0.30. per- 
cent molybdenum has been found to 
increase the wear resistance of the 
balls very materially.,; These molybde- 
num steel balls are now being used in 
large tonnages in this country. 

If we survey the world consump- 
tion of grinding balls we find that 75 
percent or more of the balls produced 
are of cast iron. Many mining com- 
panies operate their own ball found- 
ries or have arrangements whereby 
they obtain their balls from nearby 
foundries and thus. save freight 
charges. 


TABLE 1 


RELATIVE WEAR OF Cast Cr-Mo STEEL AND UNALLOYED CHILLED IRoN GRINDING 
BALLS IN SEVERAL TYPES OF ORE 


Abrasion Factors 


Type of ore Principal Abrasives Cr-Mo cast steel Chilled iron 
River sand Quartz plus some feldspar 100 150 
Molybdenum Quartz plus more feldspar... . 100 155 
Copper Feldspar plus quartz......... 100 181 
Feldspar Albite and orthoclase.... 100 301 


— 


The use of molybdenum to improve 
the wear resistance of this cast iron 
has been disappointing. However, a 
new and very promising development 
has resulted from our investigations 
on cast balls. If the balls produced 
are of high carbon cast steel instead 
of cast iron, molybdenum, or prefer- 
ably chrome molybdenum, is. very 
effective in promoting increased wear 
resistance. 

Table 1 shows the comparative 
rates of wear we have obtained be- 
tween well made chill cast iron balls 
and low alloy, chrome molybdenum, 
chill cast air-cooled steel balls. 

The data in Table 1 are from tests 
which were run in cooperation with 
several of our large western mining 
companies in their own mills or, in 
the case of the tests in river sand 
and pure feldspar, in a 3 ft. diameter 
ball mill at the State Experimental 
Plant in Golden. The abrasion factors 
refer to relative rates of wear. For 
instance, when grinding the gold ore 
at the top of the list, where we for- 
merly used 140 tons of chilled iron 
balls over a given period, the indica- 
tions are that with the alloy east steel, 
the consumption would drop to 100 
tons. 


It is interesting to note how the 
relative proportions of feldspar and 
quartz in the ore affect the results. 
In the high quartz gold ore the dif- 
ference between the cast iron and cast 
steel is only 40 percent. In the cop- 
per ore, which was one of the low 
grade porphyry types in Arizona, the 
difference was 81 percent. When 
grinding pure feldspar minerals the 
chilled iron wore three times as fast 
as the chill cast alloy steel. 

On the basis of these tests we be- 
lieve the alloyed cast steel balls have 
excellent economic possibilities. They 
can be produced at or near the point 
of consumption as is now done with 
cast iron. Their development may be 
worth watching. 

We of the Climax Molybdenum 
Company are strongly interested in 
the development of new and better 
materials for use both at our own 
plant and for the mining industry in 
general. For this purpose we main- 
tain a metallurgical service division 
here in Denver, where problems re- 
lated to the selection of iron and steel 
can be brought for assistance and 
solution. 


Dr. Obert Honored for Microseismic Research 


As ingenious microseismic device 
for predicting failures in rock supports 
in mines long before they become 
dangerous is outstanding among 14 
suggestions whose authors—all em- 
ployes of the Department of the In- 
terior—were singled out recently for 
special suggestion honors by Secre- 
tary Harold L. Ickes. 

The new mining device, destined to 
have far-reaching effects on mining 
operations—both with respect to 
human safety and more effective ex- 
ploitation—was originated and devel- 
oped by Dr. Leonard Obert, senior 
physicist of the Bureau of Mines, re- 
siding at College Park, Md. He re- 
ceived the award of excellence which 
carries with it a meritorious promo- 
tion and an additional $200 a year 
in salary. 

Dr. Obert’s invention already has 
proved its value in numerous practi- 
cal tests. By its use during the past 
year, when zinc mining was so impor- 
tant to the war, more than 23,000 
tons of high-grade ore was extracted 
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from the Tri-State zine district of 
Oklahoma, Kansas and Missouri from 
pillars where the ore was considered 
non-recoverable. Equally important 
results were obtained in iron mines 
in New York. Vibrations induced by 
rock movement of as little as one- 
millionth of an inch can be detected 
and recorded by Dr. Obert’s device. 


Alaska Highway Problems 


IFFICULTIES encountered in 
erecting bridges over rivers in the 
Canadian Rockies for the 1,700-mile 
Alaska Highway were related re- 
cently by William K. Green, a design- 
ing engineer for the American Bridge 
Company, on loan to the U. S. Public 
Roads Administration. 

Passage through the wilderness and 
snow-capped mountains of British Co- 
lumbia and the Yukon required the 
construction of numerous bridges. 
They ranged from one 1,000-ft. sus- 
pension bridge down to spans-of 200 


ft. About 43 percent of all new steel 
bridges were fabricated by the Amer- 
ican Bridge Company and the Vir- 
ginia Bridge Company, U. S. Steel 
subsidiaries. 

Mr. Green cited the 1,000-ft. sus- 
pension bridge over the Liard River 
in British Columbia as typifying the 
difficulties overcome. Heavy fabri- 
cated sections were transported by 
truck 525 miles from Dawson Creek, 
British Columbia, to the site of the 
bridge. Ice and heavy snows impeded 
traffic in winter, while spring floods 
caused washouts and carried away 
temporary bridges. Unable at times 
to get through, trucks unloaded steel 
on the roadside, to be picked up later 
when weather permitted. Tractors 
helped trucks to climb steep grades. 


Quick erection was facilitated by 
having all possible work done on the 
sections before shipment. The use of 
colored identifying symbols on each 
piece of steelwork helped shorten the 
time required for erection. Less than 
two months after the piers were com- 
pleted, traffic was passing over the 
Liard River span. 
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| In Search of Secrets of Coal 


W hat British engineers are doing in the way of research 
to bring about a greater utilization of coal 


By W. READ 


Secretary 
British Coal Utilization Research Association 


Ve British Coal Utilization Re- 
search Association has just completed 
the first five years of its existence. 
It is, therefore, one of the youngest 
research associations in Britain, but 
despite this, it has grown in those 
five years to be the largest. 

In tackling any problem of research, 
the Association is concerned not only 
in ascertaining new fundamentals but 
also in their ultimate application to 
industry. Once a research project 
has been decided upon and its probable 
line of evolution agreed, the work is 
put into the hands of a team of scien- 
tists or engineers or both, led by a 
person who is highly qualified in that 
particular sphere. 

At regular periods the team makes 
a report on its work; the report is 
considered, discussed and criticized 
by all the senior scientific and engi- 
neering staff of the Association, and 
from time to time, by an appropriate 
standing committee of the Council of 
the Association. The junior staff of 
the team whose report is under review 
attend the staff discussions too, a 
procedure which has proved to be of 
value not only to the individual 
worker but also to the staff of the As- 
sociation as a whole. This provides a 
channel for free and open discussion 
and also enables the youngest techni- 
cal employe to hear at first hand, the 
mature reasonings of older men con- 
cerning the ideas and suggestions put 
forward. 


In broad principle, these are the 
lines on which the Association has 
been working for the past five years; 
the efficacy of the methods is shown by 
the work that has been accomplished. 

The war, naturally, has regulated 
to a large extent the nature of the re- 
search problems which the Association 
has undertaken. For example, be- 
tween September, 1939 and the middle 
of 1941, attention was concentrated 
upon a portable gas producer and a 
special investigation was made into 
the use of alkali-activated coke as an 
alternative to anthracite and charcoal. 
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As a result of this work, the B. C. U. 
R.A. Central Draught Producer was 
evolved and developed to a stage at 
which it could be tried out in practical 
operation on the road. Eventually 
B.C. U. R. A. was able to put forward 
to the Government an efficient pro- 
ducer-gas appliance which could be 
mass-produced and would make pos- 
sible an annual saving of many mii- 
lions of gallons of petrol. 

The work on producer-gas brought 
to light the need for a re-examina- 
tion of the current views on the me- 
chanism of gasification explaining the 
process employed in small producers 
and suggesting the inadequacy of the 
generally accepted “two-zone” theory 
that carbon is first converted to car. 
bon dioxide and then reduced to car- 
bon monoxide. 


Plans had been made before the war 
for an intensive study of the combus. 
tion of pulverized coal and a special 
furnace was installed with complete 
calorimetric arrangements for the 
measurement of the heat released and 
absorbed under different conditions. 
This work was temporarily suspended 
but is now again well in hand. It em- 
bodies a novel form of control with 
which, as far as is known, no previous 
apparatus for the study of flame com- 
bustion and of the energy exchanges 
between the burning fuel and the 
surroundings, both gaseous and solid, 
has been provided. 

At short notice Britain’s Ministry 
of Home Security called upon B. C. 
U. R. A. for proposals for a solid-fuel 
stove for heating air-raid shelters. 
The specification necessitated rigorous 
tests to ensure that danger from car- 
bon-monoxide poisoning was, as far as 
possible, eliminated, and called for a 
form of stove which could be rapidly 
produced in considerable quantities 
from readily available materials. A 
type of stove was designed, made, 
tested and approved by the Ministry 
within four weeks, and within eight 
weeks of the first receipt by the As- 
sociation of the official request for 


The central draft "producer" was developed by B. C. U. R. A. 
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assistance, shelter stoves were being 
delivered at the rate of 1,000 a day. 

Investigation of the marked delay 
in reactivity shown by anthracite 
when heated is also taking place. 
This property renders the relighting 
of partly consumed anthracite pecu- 
liarly difficult. The effect has been 
traced to a loss of “inner” surface 
(surface accessible to oxygen) when 
the fuel is heated above 800 degrees 
C. The method and techniques used 
in investigating the loss of reactivity 
in anthracites have been applied to 
other fuels and it has finally been es- 
tablished that coal substance is of 
such fine structure that the surface 
accessible to oxygen molecules ranges 
from 100,000 to more than a million 
square feet per pound, according to 
its rank. The resulting conception of 
coal as a colloid opens up entirely 
new fields of work, which are now be- 
ing actively explored. 

Many other aspects of research into 
coal have been and are being under- 
taken. For example, one team is work- 
ing on the heat-of-wetting test; an- 
other on the laws of breakage of coal 
and the size distribution of the re- 
sulting broken materials; while a 
third team studies the subject of 
boiler deposits and corrosion in air 
heaters and yet another, the problem 
of combustion in fuel beds. 


Steam engineering has had its par-. 
ticular problems and a team has been 
working on large-scale investigations 
in the field of steam generation and 
steam utilization—in particular, the 
efficient use of coal in the production 
of steam and the efficient use of the 
steam after it has been produced. 
B. C. U. R. A. continues to work in 
close collaboration with the Ministry 
of Fuel and Power on the problems vf 
fuel efficiency and has, in fact, under- 
taken a large amount of initial re- 
search work for that department in 
connection with its campaign to ob- 
tain a better industrial use of coal 
throughout the country. 


Hot Gas Flow Problems 


In collaboration with the Iron and 
Steel Industrial Research Council, B. 
C. U. R. A. has made a study of the 
flow of hot producer gas through steel 
and brick mains. The results of these 
investigations indicate that savings 
in capital cost and improved operation 
can be realized by attention to flow 
considerations in the design of mains. 
The theoretical formule put forward 
have since been confirmed by practical 
experience. 

Much consideration has been given 
by B. C. U. R. A. during the past five 
years to improving the efficiency of 
the open coal fire as used for space 
heating. This task, it will be appreci- 
ated, was prodigious as it involved ex- 
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Experimental flue tests have aided in solving heating problems 


Hales convector fire is one of the highly 
desirable results of space heating research 


amination of the factors controlling 
the production of smoke and examina- 
tion of the properties of many varie- 
ties of grates, flue throats, flues and 
terminals. As a result of these ex- 
periments, an open fire has been de- 
veloped which incorporates continu- 
ous burning, a reduction of smoke 
emission to less than half of one per- 
cent, the weekly removal of ash (with 
normal fuels), a thermal efficiency of 
44 percent as opposed to the average 
25 percent of ordinary grates, op- 
tional heating of upstairs rooms by 
hot air, complete control over com- 
bustion rate, ability to burn the more 
difficult fuels and a considerable re- 
duction of room draughts. 


Such is the story, briefly, and in 
part, of B. C. U. R. A.’s first five 
years. There are naturally many 
other aspects of the Association’s 
work, such as the examination of par- 
ticular problems for members and for 
Government Departments and the or- 
ganization of conferences on particu- 
lar aspects of coal utilization. 


Many Problems Ahead 


So, therefore, in the next five years. 
with the support of all sections of the 
community interested in coal and its 
derivatives — colliery owners, appli- 
ance manufacturers, coal by-product 
manufacturers, manufacturers of 
steam-raising plant, the mine worker 
and the housewife, B. C. U. R. A. is 
planning to undertake research on a 
much wider scale than previously. It 
is anticipated that between $1,000,000 
and $1,200,000 per year will be ex- 
pended by B. C. U. R. A. on coal re- 
search. This research has the prom- 
ised financial support of H. M. Gov- 
ernment through the Department of 
Industrial and Scientific Research. 

As its name implies, B. C. U. R. A. 
is an association formed to promote 
research and other scientific work in 
connection with the utilization of coal 
and its derivatives. It is the aim, 
therefore, of B. C. U. R. A. to trans- 
late into practice the results of the 
findings of its research teams. A spe- 
cial department has been set up to 
make available to industry, by prac- 
tical application, the results of. the 
work of the scientists and engineers, 
so that all will ultimately benefit from 
the work. 
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THE ELECTRON TUBE—Genie, 
Gremlin or Jeep? 


A description of the fundamental principles of one of 
industry’s newest aids 


By W. D. COCKRELL 


Engineer, Electronics Section 
Industrial Control Division 
General Electric Company 


HE average industrial engineer, 
unfamiliar with electronics who 
glances through almost any magazine 
today, technical or popular, is apt to 
be overawed by the promises of elec- 
tronic things to come. It is quite 
likely that his first impression will be 
that the electron tube is nothing short 
of a genie straight out of the Arabian 
Nights—a superhuman spirit of fan- 
tastic complexity and far too elusive 
for the average mortal to comprehend. 
Or he may take the opposite view- 
point. These odd looking electron 
tubes must fit into a class with the 
gremlins, mischievous little sprites 
capable of much good but more evil, 
and definitely to be shunned for as 
long a period as possible. 

But on closer acquaintance this elec- 
tron “monster” loses most of its 
frightfulness and turns out to be a 
friendly little jeep, rugged and reli- 
able, capable of taking a terrific beat- 
ing with minimum attention while do- 
ing a man-size job. 

Like the jeep, the electron tube can 
do its job 100 percent, but it cannot 
win the war unless the rest of the 
army pitches in to do its share. The 
rest of the “army” consists of the 
infantry of rheostats, transformers, 
and capacitors; the artillery of mo- 
tors, generators, and amplidynes—all 
old friends, but perhaps not quite so 
quickly recognized under the speeded- 
up operations of this new mechanized 
warfare. 

So let’s all be good sports and not 
be too quick to condemn this electron 
“jeep” if the whole show does not 
come off as scheduled. Perhaps the 
break occurred at an entirely different 
part of the front. Did you ever shoot 
trouble for an hour and then find a 
blown fuse? That has happened on 
electronic panels, also! 


What are Electron Tubes 
Anyway? 


Are tubes hard to understand? 


Anyone who understands the use of 
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the simplest copper-oxide rectifier, the 
rheostat, and the direct-current volt- 
meter, can become a tube expert after 
one easy lesson—anyway he’ll know 
as much about an electron tube and 
how it functions in an industrial cir- 
cuit as many of us need to know. 

In the first place every true electron 
tube is a rectifier—composed of at 
least two elements or electrodes en- 
closed in a vacuum envelope made 
either of glass or of metal. One of 
the two principal elements of each 
tube is called a “cathode.” The cathode 
is made of special materials and is 
heated, usually by a small electric 
heater, to release electrons — those 
fundamental particles of negative elec- 
tric current. 


Undustrial electronic 
tubes are of many 
types. Included 
here are: ignitron, 
pliotron, kenotron, 
thyratron, phanotron 
and photo-tube 


Once in the dim dark past of high- 
school physics, we learned that any- 
thing charged positively attracts a 
negative charge. In the next lesson 
we learned that if the charge is nega- 
tive, other negative charges are re- 
pelled. Thus, if we connect the other 
principal tube element called the 
“anode,” to a power source so that 
it is positive with respect to the cath- 
ode, the anode will attract the elec- 
trons from the cathode. But if con- 
ditions are reversed and the cathode 


‘is positive and the anode negative, no 


electron flow will take place because 
the anode is so made that it will pre- 
vent the loss of electrons. Thus we 
get the one-way valve action of recti- 
fication; the electron flow (or the 
negative current flow, if you like to 
think of the normal current flowing 
from positive to negative) can move in 
but one direction through the tube— 
namely, from cathode to anode. 

But that is not all. In these days 
of commando tactics, we are taught 
that it is most effective to kick a guy 
when he is off balance, or sock him 
when he is not looking. In a similar 
manner if we can catch the current 
passing from cathode to anode in its 
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simplest state, as a stream of elec- 
trons, we can control it with the 
greatest of ease. For instance the 
electrons in an ampere-second of cur- 
rent weigh about a billionth of an 
ounce, something a lot easier to push 
around with a small control power 
than even the smallest and lightest 
switch or contactor. The control ele- 
ment added to the electron tube for 
this purpose is called a “grid,” which 
is usually a spiral or grate of fine 
wires placed between the cathode and 
the anode. If the grid is held at a 
negative potential with respect to the 
cathode, it tends to repel the electrons 
passing by it on their way to the 
anode, thus cutting down the flow of 
current or possibly preventing it al- 
together. So long as the grid is nega- 
tive it pushes the negative electrons 
away, and thus collects no electrons 
to itself. No electrons means no cur- 
rent and no current—even with a 
large impressed voltage—means no 
power. And to be able to control cur 
rent without the use of power is a 
neat job! 


Of course if we make the grid pos- 
itive, it will assist the flow of elec- 
trons to the anode and a larger cur- 
rent will flow, but only at the expense 
of some electron current to the grid. 
With the grid negative we can have 
control power for next to nothing. 


Types of Tubes 


The electron tubes that are used in 
industry may be divided roughly into 
three groups: phototubes, high-vac- 
uum tubes, and gas-filled tubes. 


Phototubes. A phototube is rather 
unique. It is a simple two-element rec- 
tifier in an evacuated glass bulb. The 
cathode is not heated to release the 
electrons, but is made of material 
which releases or “emits” electrons 
as light strikes it. These electrons can 
then be attracted as a small negative 
electric current to the positive anode. 
You might have guessed that the 
number of electrons which should be 
kicked out of the cathode material 
when light strikes a small cathode 
would not be very large; you would 
be quite right. We are lucky to get 
a millionth of an ampere in most 
cases; and under certain conditions 
the current is much less. In fact the 
output is so small that in order to 
make use of it we must boost it up or 
amplify it with a pliotron or thyra- 
tron, in order to operate even the 
smallest practical relay or motor. 

Phototubes are the “electric eyes” 
of industry. Responding to a shadow 
or a flash of light, they may be used 
to count people, food, freshly painted 
articles, and other things which it is 
not desirable to touch, as well.as to 
perform many other simple switching 
applications. In more advanced equip- 
ments, they can check or compare 
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colors, read high temperatures, and 
control very rapid and accurate move- 
ments through the weightless and 
wearless light beams. The potential 
uses of the phototube are limited only 
by man’s imagination. 

High-Vacuum Tubes. Vacuum tubes 
which are simple rectifiers and which 
have but two principal elements—the 
electron-emitting cathode and the col- 
lecting anode—are called kenotrons, 
or “diodes” (“di,” indicating “two’’). 
If we add one grid for the control of 
the electron stream, it becomes a “tri- 
ode.” All high-vacuum tubes with 
one or more grids are called pliotrons, 
or simply amplifier tubes. Sometimes 
they are referred to by their function, 
such as transmitters, oscillators, or 
converters. If more grids are added 
in the electron stream to control the 
flow, as series valves in a pipe, the 
tubes may be called tetrodes (four- 
element, two-grid), pentodes (five- 
element, three-grid), ete. The typical 
vacuum tube is a low-current device 
which has a comparatively high vo!t- 
age drop within the tube, yet it is 
capable of extremely fast and con- 
tinuous control of the current with 
minimum grid power. 

The pliotron is the familiar tube 
in radio receiving sets. Its role of 
amplifying a small signal or supply- 
ing a small output power is just as 
useful in industrial devices. Because 
of its characteristic of continuous 
control at extremely high frequencies, 
it is used in the larger sizes to supply 
the many kilowatts of power required 
for large broadcasting stations, or for 
induction and dielectric heating. 


Gas-Filled Tubes 


Gas-filled tubes, if used as recti- 
fiers only, are called phanotrons; if 
they contain control elements they are 
called thyratrons or ignitrons. 

Thyratrons. A thryatron tube has 
a hot cathode to emit the necessary 
electrons, and a grid to prevent cur- 
rent flow when desired. However, it 
also contains mercury vapor, obtained 
from a drop or two of mercury in the 
tube, or it may contain inert gas such 
as argon or xenon at low pressure. 
The gas or vapor helps to cut down 
the high internal voltage drop found 
in the pliotron. A constant voltage 
drop of about 15 volts is held for any 
value of current within the ability of 
the cathode to supply electrons. (This 
is done by a process called ionization.) 


Because of this low drop, a thyra- 
tron of a particular size can be rated 
for a continuous current of 10 to 20 
times that of a pliotron of the same 
physical size. Thyratron current rat- 
ings run into amperes; most of the 
pliotrons with which we deal will 
carry continuously only a few milli- 
amperes. 

But gas filling does have a few 


drawbacks. For instance, the maxi- 

mum voltage of the controlled circuit 

is limited, but it is still well above 

the usual industrial control voltage 

range. Of more importance to us is 

the fact that the gas prevents the grid 

from controlling the current after 

the flow has once begun. In other | 
words, a negative grid will prevent the 

flow of current as the anode is made 

positive; but once it has permitted the 

electron are to start, it is powerless 

to stop it. The current can then stop 

only as the anode power is removed, 

or in any a-c circuit, during the a-c 

voltage negative cycle. Even then the 

deionization time required to regain 

control may be approximately a milli- 

second; therefore thyratrons do not 

operate at frequencies much greater 
than the commercial power frequen- 
cies. 


The thyratron is the handy-man of 
the industrial tubes. It controls mo- 
tors, energizes magnetic contactors, 
and supplies small amounts of heat 
whenever accurate control or high- 
speed operations are required. Oper- 
ating indirectly by controlling gener- 
ator fields or saturable reactors, it can 
control large amounts of power— 
many hundred horsepower or many 
kilowatts—for heat or lighting. 


Ignitrons. The ignitron tube is simi- 
lar to the thyratron in that it is a 
gas-filled tube, but it differs in that 
its cathode is not heated to free the 
electrons. Instead, its cathode is a 
pool of mercury and its electron-emit- 
ting energy is derived from the are 
stream itself. This is a cumulative 
action—the larger the current the 
more electrons are made available. 
Thus the instantaneous current ca- 
pacity of the ignitron is limited only 
by the size of the elements and the 
leads to carry the heavy current. This 
may be thousands of amperes. The 
continuous current rating is deter- 
mined by the ability of the tube to 
dissipate the heat losses. The larger 
sizes of ignitrons have built-in water 
jackets through which cooling water 
is circulated. 

Since the ignitron, unlike the thyra- 
tron, does not have electrons immedi- 
ately available at a hot cathode, its 
control element, the “igniter’—a 
pointed piece of crystal dipping into 
the mercury pool—must actually 
“blast” a few electrons loose from the 
mercury to start the are stream. This 
requires real power, as much as 49 
amperes to 200 volts for a few micro- 
seconds. So it can be seen why the 
ignitron is most practical for high cur- 
rents and large power requirements. 

Ignitrons are the heavy artillery of 
the industrial tubes. They are called 
upon to control the thousands of am- 
peres required for resistance welding. 
They rectify and control the large 
amounts of power needed for the man- 
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ufacture of aluminum, in electro- 
chemical processes, and for steel mill 
and factory direct-current shop volt- 
ages. They are becoming prominent 
also in underground mining sub-sta- 
tions. 

To sum up briefly, the photo- 
tube, using the energy of light to re- 
lease electrons from its cathode, has 
so small an output in microamperes 
that a pliotron or thyratron must be 
used to amplify it to a useful value. 
The output of the pliotron (milliam- 
peres) is sufficient to operate small 
relays, or to control a thyratron. Thy- 
ratrons, in turn, control amperes to 
operate large contactors, or motors in 
the usual control sizes from fractional 
horsepower up to 5 horsepower or 
more, or to control ignitrons. Igni- 
trons can handle hundreds of am- 
peres, but require a _ reasonable 
amount of control power for operation. 


How the Tubes Work 


We said before that anyone who can 
understand a rectifier, a rheostat, and 
a voltmeter can understand tubes. 
Now we will prove it! 

Take any kind of rectifier—copper- 
oxide or selenium—anything that will 
pass current in one direction and stop 
it in the other. Connect a rheostat 
in series and drive it by a voltmeter 
element, the positive terminal of 
which is connected to the negative ter- 
minal of the rheostat. Gear the rheo- 
stat to the voltmeter element in such 
a way that more negative voltage will 
cut in more resistance (see Fig. 1). 
The rheostat is stepless, and goes to 
infinite resistance or open circuit at 
the high end. It is assumed that the 
voltmeter and rheostat can move ex- 
tremely fast, 100,000,000 times per 
second; and the voltmeter is of ex- 
tremely high resistance, perhaps a 
megohm or more. 

This simple circuit can be used to 
replace a triode pliotron in any in- 
dustrial circuit, and will do exactly 
the same job. If the tube is a tetrode 
or pentrode, other series rheostat- 
vol.meter combinations may replace 
each grid. Nothing particularly tough 
about this circuit, is there? 

Would you like a phototube? Then 
simply replace the voltmeter with an 
exposure meter so that increased light 
on the sensitive surface will move the 
meter element to cut resistance out of 
the rheostat (see Fig. 2). 


As for the thyratron and ignitron, 
they are no more complicated. In 
series with the rectifier we'll place a 
battery of about 15 volts and so con- 
nect it that it will be charged by the 
current which the rectifier permits to 
pass. (This corresponds to the con- 
stant arc drop of the thyratron for 
all current values.) Finally, in the 
circuit is a series relay that is con- 
nected to “seal-in” or “lock-in,” when 
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the circuit is completed through its 
own single, normally open contact. 
The relay armature is moved, and this 
contact is closed mechanically by the 
action of the control voltmeter (just 
as the rheostat turned, in the descrip- 
tion of the pliotron). 
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Fig. 2. Phototube operation and control. Light controls a flow of microamperes 
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Fig. 3. Thyratron operation and control. Current rating is usually in amperes 


The contact 


moves to close as the voltage becomes 
less negative (see Fig. 3). 
Once the contact has closed, how- 
ever, the holding power of the series 
relay is so great that the small volt- 
meter torque is powerless to open it 
(Continued on page 54) 
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Interest in the sessions was at a high pitch 


1944. Coal Mine War Conference 
Re-enforees Coal Production Efforts 


‘Tue highly successful 1944 Coal 
Mine War Conference of the Ameri- 
can Mining Congress, with over 1,200 
registrations, now goes on the records 
as the best attended of the wartime 
meetings of the coal industry. From 
start to finish all sessions were ex- 
ceedingly popular. Those who came 
to listen and learn were rewarded 
with many an answer to current prob- 
lems in their own operations, and 
those who came to talk were greeted 
with large attentive audiences, numer- 
ous questions from the floor and much 
illuminating discussion. 

Important addresses were presented 
by Donald M. Nelson, chairman, War 
Production Board; Charles J. Potter, 
Deputy Solid Fuels Administrator and 
Deputy Coal Mines Administrator; 
and Brig. Gen. Hermon F. Safford, 
chief of Production Service, Office of 
Chief of Ordnance, U. S. Army. These 
national leaders, speaking to capacity 
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A, M. C.’s 21st Annual Coal Convention, May 1-2 at 

Cincinnati, Provides the Answers to Numerous Coal 

Mine Operating Problems Intensified Through War 
Production Demands 


audiences at the two luncheons and 
the annual dinner, emphasized the 
significance of the coal industry in the 
present war picture. 

Led by Charles Dorrance, National 
War Conference chairman, and Harry 
Moses, chairman of the Coal Division, 
the meeting was by all accounts an 
outstanding success. 


General Session 


The general session opened promptly 
at 10 o’clock Monday morning. Julian 
D. Conover, secretary of the Ameri- 
can Mining Congress, summarized the 
purpose of the Conference with his 
opening remarks: “For the third con- 


secutive year we are gathering to- 
gether while our country is at war, to 
consider how we can do a still better 
job in meeting our wartime responsi- 
bilities and speeding the day of final 
Victory. * * * In 19438, in the face of 
repeated suspensions of operation, 
manpower shortages, unconscionable 
absenteeism, and Government seizure 
and operation of the mines, bituminous 
and anthracite mines boosted produc- 
tion to a new all-time record. With 
still higher goals set for 1944, and our 
underground reserves showing the 
strain of this all-out effort, it is evi- 
dent that we have a tremendous task 
before us.” 
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It was in this spirit that the Con- 
ference moved forward without let- 
down in enthusiasm and seriousness 
for the full two-day period. 

Hubert E. Howard, president of the 
Binkley Coal Co., presided during the 
general session. He introduced Charles 
Dorrance, National Program Commit- 
tee chairman; Harry M. Moses, chair- 
man of the Coal Division; and George 
E. Stringfellow, chairman of the 
Manufacturers Division. Howard I. 
Young, President of the American 
Mining Congress and WPB deputy 
vice chairman for Metals and Min- 
erals, was unable to be present at this 
session but arrived Tuesday to take 
an active part in the proceedings. Mr. 
Stringfellow had an excellent chart 
talk which was deferred to Tuesday 
afternoon, at which time he presented 
seven graphs to show “Bituminous 
Coal Mining in Two Wars.” Highly 
instructive, this talk served graphi- 
cally to compare our previous war- 
time abilities and the results apper- 
taining thereto with those of today. It 
was a compelling picture of the prog- 
ress that has been made. 

Two most excellent papers followed. 
“Planning for the Future of Coal 
Mining” was the subject discussed by 
D. L. McElroy, chief engineer, Con- 
solidation Coal Co. He warned that 
post-war problems must be anticipated 
and decisions made to meet those ad- 
justments in all phases of coal mining 
which will affect every departmerit 
from coal face to consumer. 

After considerable discussion on Mc- 
Elroy’s paper, Charles B. Baton pre- 
sented a careful analysis of the prob- 
lems of “Bituminous Research.” 
Noting the ever-increasing competi- 
tion of other fuels, he pointed out that 
the advantages of coal must be pre- 
sented to the public in order to meet 
this competition. He also indicated 
the means which research is develop- 
ing to raise the efficiency of coal com- 
bustion methods for industrial, rail- 
road and automatic domestic heating. 
The discussion following this paper 
indicated some of the things in store 
for the future of coal. Thus, the 
theme of this entire session brought 
out the value of “looking ahead” in 
coal mining. 

At the Monday luncheon meeting, 
Harry M. Moses, in his usual affable 
manner, introduced Charles J. Potter, 
Deputy Solid Fuels Administrator, 
who presented an address on the grow- 
ing difficulties of the coal industry. 
He noted the production of 589,000,000 
tons of bituminous coal in 1943 with 
a labor force of about 428,000 men— 
an average of 1,370 tons per man, 
highest of all time. He lauded the 
producers of coal who somehow con- 
tinue to produce and even increase 
production despite reduced forces. He 
offered no over-all cure for wartime 
ailments but reemphasized the impor- 
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tance of six items: (1) Reduction of 
the tonnage loss which occurs through 
work stoppages and absenteeism, (2) 
Best possible safety standards, (3) 
More vigorous action to secure defer- 
ment of key men, (4) More active re- 
cruiting and training of new miners, 
(5) Maximum possible mechanization, 
and (6) Most efficient utilization of 
manpower and equipment. 


Monday Afternoon Sessions 


The deep mining session on Monday 
afternoon was presided over by L. C. 
Campbell with interesting’ and in- 
structive papers on: “Underground 
Power Distribution,” by C. R. Nailler; 
“Mine Ventilation,” by J. A. Saxe; 
and “Safety in Coal Mining,” by W. D. 
Cohelia. The constant tendency to ad- 
vance in these phases of mine oper- 
ation were not only well emphasized 
in these fine papers but in the floor 
discussions as well. 

Concurrently, the strip mining ses- 
sion met under the chairmanship of 
James Hyslop. The papers presented 
were: “Drilling and Shooting Over- 
burden,” by T. H. Latimer, and “Haul- 
age Systems in Strip Mining,” by 
Howard Asbell. This session brought 
out a great deal of discussion on these 
highly pertinent matters and led to 
considerable exchange of advice and 
ideas among strip mine operators 
present. Free use of lantern slides and 
blackboards was resorted to in round- 
ing out discussions during all techni- 
cal sessions of the Conference. 

In discussing the practical problems 
of power conversion and d.c. power 
distribution for mechanized mining, 
Mr. Nailler pointed out that success- 
ful mechanized mining depends upon 
nearly continuous operation of min- 
ing, loading and haulage equipment. 
Correct determination of electrical 
load centers is highly important and 
should be maintained as mine opera- 
tions progress. Portable ignitron sta- 
tions have proved highly effective and 


economical in establishing continuity 
of power. 

Mr. Saxe brought out many inter- 
esting problems of modern mine ven- 
tilation. Modern systems are required 
to provide adequate numbers of splits 
and positive control of air distribu- 
tion by airlocks, doors, regulators, 
etc. The stepped-up production from 
hand to mechanical mining has neces- 
sitated many changes to obtain proper 
amounts of fresh air at the faces. 
“Going beyond the provisions of the 
mine law, most responsible mining 
companies have intended that their 
mines shall have ample ventilation, 
safely controlled and distributed in 
an economic manner. Without excep- 
tion management believes that effec- 
tive ventilation is the first line of de- 
fense against disaster and essential 
to the safety and welfare of their 
workers.” 

Wartime accidents in mines are 
doubly serious in that they cause 
tonnage losses and therefore impose 
a heavy responsibility on both man- 
agement and employes. Mr. Cohelia 
dwelt most earnestly on this all im- 
portant subject and suggested ways 
to promote safe practices and thus 
reduce this source of lost man-hours. 
He placed considerable emphasis on 
the training of new men and warned 
that they must be made familiar with 
the hazards present and the means of 
avoiding injury therefrom. He called 
on foremen and operational executives 
to impress the idea and substance of 
“safe” practices thoroughly on the 
new men while not forgetting that 
some of the experienced miners also 
need a little jogging now and then 
to keep them safe. 


Strip Mining 
T. H. Latimer spoke most inter- 
estingly on the problems of drilling 
and shooting overburden in strip min- 


ing. The difficulties of blasting in such 
operations are increasing, he warned, 


Registrations surpassed previous wartime meetings 
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and proper drilling and blasting will 
improve efficiency and save equip- 
ment. “Out of 18 major strip mines 
in Illinois there are only 5 left still 
able to operate without shooting at 
least a portion of their overburden, 
and some of these are at least in 
pretty stiff materials. * * * One major 
problem at every mine, to be faced at 
least once, and more generally several 
times, is box cutting, and when rock 
or hard shale is present proper shoot- 
ing is the difference between a smooth 
easy-going operation and_ untold 
grief.” The discussion following this 
paper indicated the wide variety of 
blasting problems which strip miners 
face in moving overburden. 

The advantages of truck haulage 
where steeper grades decrease haul- 
age distance—and the development 
from small to large truck units were 
features of Howard Asbell’s instruc- 
tive paper. Among many other per- 
tinent facts he enumerated: “Avail- 
able tonnage governs the selection of 
haulage systems at present more than 
ever. Many operations of today are 
on a small scale in which it is im- 
perative we use dump trucks, due to 
inability to maintain multiple run- 
ways and first-class roads. The ton- 
nage involved is not sufficient for an 
expensive setup.” And, “There is, 
however, a maximum in miles for an 
economical truck haul, 5 to 6 miles is 
the limit, governed by the contour of 
the land and unit capacity.” 

While the afternoon technical ses- 
sions were in progress the Manufac- 
turers Division met to hear two timely 
talks: on policies and procedures in 
the pricing of mining equipment, by 
Walter Shoemaker, of OPA’s Machin- 
ery Branch, and on present-day prob- 
lems in the “scheduling” of deliveries, 
by WPB’s Mining Division Director, 
Arthur §. Knoizen. Julian D. Con- 
over presented a report of the Mining 
Congress’ work of particular interest 
to the manufacturers. At the meet- 
ing of the Board of Governors the fol- 
lowing officers of the Manufacturers 
Division were elected: H. V. Brown, of 
Brown-Fayro Co., chairman; Thomas 
MeNally, of McNally-Pittsburg Mfg. 
Co., first vice chairman; R. H. Pear- 
son, Gardner-Denver Co., second vice 
chairman; J. J. Huether, General Elec- 
tric Co., third vice chairman. George 
Stringfellow, of Thomas A. Edison, 
Inc., retired as chairman. New board 
members are: P. F. Bauer, Allis- 
Chalmers Mfg. Co.; J. H. Sanford, 
Ohio Brass Co.; John T. Ryan, Jr., 
Mine Safety Appliances Co.; and 
A. E. Pickard, Tamping Bag Co. 


Tuesday Morning Sessions 


Two deep mining sessions proceeded 
on Tuesday morning with the same 
degree of interest as that shown dur- 
ing the Monday sessions. Session 
“A,” presided over by C. A. Gibbons, 
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covered some important conservation 
problems: “Conservation of Fuel,” by 
H. F. Hebley; “Froth Flotation of 
Anthracite Silt,” by W. J. Parton; 
and “Complete Seam vs. Selective 
Mining,” by J. W. Woomer. Session 
“B,” under the chairmanship of A. K. 
Hert, brought forth excellent discus- 
sion on: “An Unsolved Problem of 
Thin Vein Mining, by L. E. Young; 
“Handling Rock in Thin Coal Seams,” 
by Watson Storey; and “Conveyor 
Mining Under Tender Roof,” by T. E. 
Jenkins. The illustrative material 
presented by the various authors 
added notably to these outstanding 
studies. 

A study of the future reserves of 
coal, oil, and gas with an analysis of 
what must be done to conserve our 
fuel supplies was presented in Mr. 
Hebley’s paper. Reflecting on the de- 
mands of a global war with reference 
to fuel shortage he emphasized the 
need for fuel preparations now for 
next winter. He pointed to the fact 
that coal has had to assume the burden 
formerly carried by oil and gas, now 
diverted to other uses. The increased 
industrial demand places additional 
pressure on coal operations. With 
coal so important and other fuels so 
much in demand, no method of fuel 
conservation must be disregarded or 
considered lightly. 

Mr. Parton presented a very fine 
paper on “Froth Flotation of Anthra- 
cite Silt’”—a discussion on the clean- 
ing of fine anthracite. The silt pro- 
duced as a waste product in the min- 
ing and preparation of anthracite 
must be taken into consideration by 
all the anthracite producers. Although 
the market is not yet ready for fine 
anthracite, the problem of cleaning it 
must be solved as its potentialities are 
important. Parton described the con- 
duct of pilot plant tests, showed re- 
covery possibilities and gave estimated 
costs. Accompanied by a series of 
well-prepared slides, his talk gave rise 
to much discussion and pointed the 
way to a very essential avenue of in- 
vestigation which may well establish 
the use of anthracite silt in the future. 

A comparison of methods of han- 
dling seam impurities in hand mines, 
mechanical mines and strip mines was 
made by Mr. Woomer. He discussed 
methods of bench mining and gave 
details of the results of complete seam 
mining as compared to separate. slate 
handling. He re-defined the term se- 
lective mining as “the mining of ma- 
terial in a sequence that permits seg- 
regation of ‘pay’ material from ‘non- 
pay’ material as the excavation is 
made.” He presented also a series of 
exhibits to bring out factors involved 
in varoius individual types of opera- 
tions in the Pittsburgh seam and drew 
up his summary with reference to. 
(1) the mining industry, (2) the 
manufacturers of face mining equip- 
ment, (3) the manufactures of prepa- 


ration equipment, (4) the United Mine 
Workers of America, and (5) the fuel 
consumer. Each is intimately in- 
volved in the matter of clean versus 
dirty coal, 

One of the unsolved problems of 
thin vein mining was ably discussed 
by Dr. Young. Such studies provoke 
much thought and comment and the 
example chosen by Dr. Young proved 
no exception. The question was raised 
as to methods for operating with me- 
chanical loading under severe wet con- 
ditions in a thin seam where water in 
gob areas of an overlying seam drain 
into this lower seam. The speaker 
pointed to the need for better drain- 
age in upper areas, and noted plans 
and methods considered for combat- 
ing the difficulties present. 

Watson Storey’s paper, “‘Handling 
Rock in Thin Coal Seams,” dealt with 
some unavoidable difficulties. His em- 
phasis was on the fact that low-vein 
mining always involves some rock 
work either for head room or haulage 
gradients. He described three meth- 
ods of taking up bottom, gave full de- 
tails on equipment used and presented 
performance data and cost records. 
He pointed out that the mine operator 
must accomplish the necessary dead 
work in thin seam mining as eco- 
nomically as possible. 

The Eagle Mine in Weld County, 
Colo., was described as an example of 
conveyor mining under extremely ten- 
der roof by Mr. Jenkins. Laid out for 
shaker conveyor and duckbill mining, 
the mine is subject to several con- 
trolling factors. (1) limited local coal 
reserves necessitate maximum recov- 
ery; (2) rapid development was 
needed at the start to hold existing 
markets; (3) tender roof prevented 
sufficiently extensive room opening to 
employ any other type loading. The 
coal seam is 6% to 9 ft. thick and 12 
to 18 in. of coal must be left in the 
roof to provide top support and keep 
air away from roof shale. If props 
with cap pieces are placed at about 5 
ft. centers, the roof holds well. 

At the Tuesday luncheon, H. V. 
Brown presented Brigadier General 
Hermon F. Safford who addressed the 
gathering on numerous aspects of the 
Army Ordnance program. He com- 
pared modern weapons with those of 
1918 and especially stressed the im- 
portance of careful transport of ord- 
nance to the fighting zones. The 
speaker answered numerous questions 
from the floor concerning his excep- 
tionally interesting war job. 


Tuesday Afternoon Sessions 


During the afternoon, there were 
more papers on both. deep and strip 
mining. The concluding deep mining 
session was conducted by George L. 
Smith with high calibre papers on 
“Machine Maintenance” by Thomas 
L. Garwood; “Shuttle Cars and Load- 
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ing Machines” by G. Stuart Jenkins; 
and “Gathering Haulage for Mechani- 
cal Loading” by P. R. Paulick. Again 
illustrations and discussions were most 
pertinent and illuminating to all pres- 
ent—as can also be said of the con- 
current strip-mining session. This 
latter was led by Chairman R. H. 
Sherwood with two excellent papers, 
“Drainage in Open Pit Mining” by 
Lafe Stewart; and “Time Study and 
Production Engineering in Strip Coal 
Mining,” by Gene H. Utterback. 

Mr. Garwood laid considerable 
stress on the fact that maintenance 
of machines has now become even 
more important than in the past be- 
cause tonnages must be maintained at 
peak rates. He described the com- 
plete plan of preventive maintenance 
in use at his operations and outlined 
organization and methods used for 
machine repairs, inspection and lub- 
rication, including the work of shop 
and section crews. He showed forms 
for daily reports on operating con- 
dition of machines and repairs needed 
for various classes of equipment, and 
otherwise described a most thorough- 
going plan for complete machine main- 
tenance, 


The various features involved in the 
employment of shuttle cars with load- 
ing machines were discussed by G. 
Stuart Jenkins from his background 
of a number of years experience with 
different types of gathering haulage. 
He showed that service haulage is the 
most important factor in obtaining 
efficiency with mobile loading ma- 
chines. Since shuttle cars have be- 
come of important consideration in 
deep mine operations, his paper was 
well calculated to stimulate discus- 
sion. He especially compared the 
various types of haulage now in use. 

Mr. Paulick presented an instruc- 
tive paper on gathering haulage for 
mechanical loading in which he dis- 
cussed mechanical loading with mine 
cars, transfer cars and shuttles. He 
gave examples of how increased pro- 
duction has resulted from larger car 
capacities and decreased car change 
time. “Facts are best obtained from 
time studies,” he said. “Time studies 
properly made and analyzed will dis- 
close poor operating practices, delays 
restricting production, and in turn 
suggest remedies or corrective meas- 
ures necessary to eliminate the re- 
stricting factors.” 


Drainage problems in open pit min- 
ing were described by Lafe Stewart 
who stressed the importance of care- 
ful long-range planning to prevent 
excessive water handling. He ex- 
plained the use and value of topogra- 
phic maps in planning ditches, cul- 
verts and levees needed in surface 
drainage to obviate pumping from the 
pit. Pit drainage itself requires 
proper selection and placement of 
pumps with reference to capacity and 
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proximity to discharge points. Prop- 
erly engineered, a pit drainage sys- 
tem provides for freedom from water 
accumulations at all times with a 
minimum of pump settings. 

Mr. Utterback’s paper presented an 
analysis of the principles of produc- 
tion engineering as applied to strip 
coal mining. He gave some of the 
background of time-study and pro- 
duction engineering and pointed out 
the tremendous strides this field has 
taken in recent years. By means of 
examples and analyses he showed how 
increased tonnage and lowered costs 
can result from correlating operating 
data and analyzing the performance 
of crews and rhachines, and then fur- 
ther discussed details and methods of 
gathering and compiling time studies. 


The Annual Dinner 


The Annual Dinner at 7 p. m., Tues- 
day, provided a fitting climax and 
finale to a War Conference of real 
accomplishment. Toastmaster Charles 
Dorrance introduced special guests, 
leading coal executives and officials of 
the American Mining Congress to an 
overflow audience and then presented 
Honorable Donald M. Nelson, Chair- 


the things that need to be done, and 
each executive must bring his ideas, 
his resourcefulness, his experience to 
bear upon the problem. 

“I know that it is not easy to in- 
crease the output of any mine under 
present circumstances. But it can be 
done. I have found that in dealing 
with any American industry, it is 
only necessary to point out the job 
that has to be done in order to get a 
prompt constructive result. American 
resourcefulness and ingenuity have 
yet to find the production problem that 
they cannot lick under the stress of 
an urgent national need. 

“Nobody hopes for a big sudden 
jump in coal production. Such a no- 
tion is mere dreaming. What we do 
hope for is a steady inching progress 
—a little here and a little there—not 
by any single idea or action, but by 
a concerted all-around attack on the 
problem. A mine will make a little 
gain—and then its job will be to make 
that little gain grow bigger. Multi- 
plied by all the coal mines, those little 
gains could quickly transform the en- 
tire coal picture. 


“When the full story of your con- 


Seated with Donald Nelson are Harry Moses, Chas. R. Hook and Howard Young 


man, War Production Board. Mr. 
Nelson’s address was both timely and 
thought-provoking. His full apprecia- 
tion of the tasks before the coal min- 
ing operators, executives and manu- 
facturers and his realistic analysis of 
the contributions which every Ameri- 
can citizen must make toward winning 
the war were reassuring. Following 
his high praise of the coal industry for 
the part it is playing in today’s all- 
out war effort, he warned that the 
manpower problem would grow in- 
creasingly acute and pointed out the 
challenge to the industry to maintain 
production. 

“Individually, each mine must do 


tribution to the war effort is fully 
understood by the public, I am certain 
that the prestige of the coal industry 
will be enhanced greatly in the public 
mind, contributing to a bright post- 
war future for coal. As you throw 
yourselves into the immediate war 
job, as you rededicate yourselves to 
the urgent task of increased war pro- 
duction, you can take satisfaction in 
knowing that you are making a valu- 
able contribution to the winning of 
the war. The knowledge gained in 
these hectic years of war, I feel sure, 
will prove a mighty asset when vic- 
tory and the coming of peace throw 
open the doors of the future.” 
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One is a raw material...the other a 
finished synthetic rubber conveyor 
belt, made by United States Rubber 
Company for tough wartime service. 
Between the two lies a wealth of ap- 

gs. : plied scientific knowledge, technical 
N skill and compounding experience. 
D For years we have been making 
conveyor belts with synthetic rubber 
for special installations. This was in 
keeping with our policy to design 
and build each conveyor belt to 
meet the specific conditions involved. 
Now that synthetic rubber is a 
‘‘must’”’ for all conveyor belts this 
policy continues. 


For the mining industry, U.S. Syn- 
thetic Rubber Conveyor Belts—under- 
ground, slope, or tipple—are engineered 
to meet all normal physical and chem- 
ical forces encountered on their indi- 
vidual jobs...also to have the essential 
characteristics of flexibility, for proper 
troughing, and perfect alignment. 
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THEY’RE FLEXIBLE —THEY TROUGH —THEY’RE ALIGNED... Hundreds of thousands of feet of U.S. 
Rubber Conveyor Belting are helping today to rush coal from face to preparation plant. At 
left is a typical 30-in. underground mother belt. At right is a 54-in. U.S. Matchless Slope Belt. 


Listen to the Philharmonic-Symphony program over the CBS network Sunday afternoon, 3:00 
to 4:30 E.W.T. Carl Van Doren and a guest star present an interlude of historical significance. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


1230 SIXTH AVENUE, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. * In Canada: DOMINION RUBBER CO., LTD 
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Maintenance Organization and 


Maintenance Practices 


Reports by the Committee on Mechanical Loading 
on mines using mobile loaders 


Report on Mine A 
By S. M. CASSIDY 


"Tue mine covered in this report is 
100 percent mechanized using track- 
mounted equipment exclusively, oper- 
ating three shifts per day, six days 
per week, with usually two to four 
machine shifts of slate loading on 
Sunday and one to four shifts by cut- 
ting machines on man-holes, trimming, 
taking down roof, etc. Each of the 
three loading shifts has seven loading 
machine units or a total of 21 loading 
machine shifts per day of 24 hours; 
loading approximately 8,000 tons of 
material. Working sections are 3 to 
4 miles from the bottom. The mine 
is gassy, all face equipment is main- 
tained in a permissible or explosion- 
proof manner, and very strict state 
mining laws must be complied with in 
electrical and maintenance matters. 


Underground Equipment 


Underground there are 26 locomo- 
tives, of which 12 are 8- to 10-ton, 
explosion-tested, cable type; four are 
12-ton, explosion-tested, cable type; 
the remaindér are trolley-type of 6 to 
18 tons. There are two extra loading 
machines, two extra cutting machines 
and three extra permissible post 
drills. Two of the gathering-type 
locomotives and one of the three 13- 
ton units are spares. In addition, 
there are two portable, permissible, 
self-propelled compressors; a hitch 
drill; approximately 30 gathering 
pumps, plus six small centrifugals, 
plus six large main discharge centri- 
fugals; 212 large 8-wheel mine cars; 
three underground 300 kw. ignitron 
rectifiers; 14 automatic reclosing cir- 
cuit breakers and various other mis- 
cellaneous equipment. Practically all 


face equipment is seven years old. 
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Maintenance Supervision 


At this mine there is a complete di- 
vision between maintenance under- 
ground and outside. The division 
comes at the rotary dump, which is at 
the foot of the slope inside the mine. 
From that point out, including the 
mine car repair shop, all maintenance 
is under a master mechanic. Inside of 
that point afl maintenance, both elec- 
trical and mechanical and overhaul- 
ing, is under a chief electrician. This 
split is desirable because of the quali- 
fications and personalities of the two 
men involved; both are expert in their 
respective fields, but neither would be 
at all qualified in the field of the other. 
Under the state law the chief electri- 
cian in charge of each shift is equally 
responsible with the mine foreman for 
the condition of all electric lines and 
equipment, 

The chief electrician is present at 
the start of the first, or day shift and 
also receives the reports at the end of 
the first and lines up the maintenance 
men at the beginning of the second 
shift. Under the chief electrician is 
an assistant chief electrician who 
starts work at 7 p. m. and overlaps the 
second and third shifts. Their crews 
on each shift are divided into three 
main parts, viz: Main shop, section 
shop and overhaul shop. 


Underground Section Shop 


The section shop is located back in 
the mine at a central point with refer- 
ence to the seven separate loading ma- 
chine sections. This shop consists of 
a gunited entry about 400 ft. long, 
with five stalls on each side, two of 
which have concrete repair pits and 
overhead cranes. There is an addi- 
tional small room for oil and grease 
and a larger room where a few con- 
stantly needed parts are kept. 

Three men each shift work in and 
out of this shop; there are no me- 
chanics whatever in the sections and 


these men only go into the section on 
a breakdown. They have the use of 
two trolley-type locomotives which 
have special bins and racks on top 
for storage of small parts, such as 
hydraulic hose, chain fittings, tools, 
etc., which are usually needed when 
they make a call in the section. In 
addition, they also have a special car 
fitted with oxy-acetylene equipment 
and a dc. driven motor-generator 
welding set. One of these men is rated 
as the leader at more wages than the 
other two. 

As much as possible, they keep in 
the shop one spare loader, cutter, drill 
and gathering locomotive in first-class 
condition. As all equipment is track- 
mounted, and as this shop is in the 
heart of the sections, if there is break- 
down of any consequence, the me- 
chanics will swap a machine and make 
the repairs in this shop rather than 
in the section. 


Lubrication 


One special greaser starts his shift 
at 7 a. m. and another at 7 p. m. These 
men are rated as second class me- 
chanics and do all the special greas- 
ing of transmission and gear cases 
and, in addition, replace all grease fit- 
ings and hose that they may find 
needed on the cutting and loading ma- 
chines. The lubrication, otherwise, 
is done entirely by the loading and 
cutting machine operators and drillers 
who have only one kind of grease, and 
one kind of oil to use. The greasers 
report on how well the equipment is 
being lubricated by the operators. 

Lubricants for all three shifts are 
delivered to each section, as well as to 
shops, by a supply crew with a special 
truck on the day shift who fill the 
hydraulic oil cans on the rack at the 
tool station of each section, and supply 
the so-called “filler” cans with grease, 
from which the operators fill their 
guns as needed. This special supply 
crew also delivers repair parts to the 
two shops and handle all supplies 
used in the mine, with the exception 
of heavy material such as timbering 
and track, which is handled by other 
crews on the second and third shifts, 
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Underground Main Shop 


The chief electrician has his office, 
in which he keeps all records, at the 
main shop which is near the slope bot- 
tom. This shop Ts a large brick and 
gunite room approximately 20 ft. wide 
by 100 ft. long and has two concrete 
repair pits, each of which is capable 
of holding two units of machinery. 
This is the main machine shop of the 
entire mine and is fitted for all sorts 
of maintenance work, and major re- 
pairs as well as rebuilding and even 
making of parts, as necessary. The 
equipment includes a motorized travel- 
ing crane over the entire shop, lathes 


of different sizes, a shaper, miller, 


drill presses, hydraulic presses, metal- 
lizing equipment, special equipment 
for testing drills, special equipment 
for testing hydraulic apparatus, and 
all other items necessary for a quite 
complete maintenance shop. In a sep- 
arate room is a special electrician’s 
shop for overhauling panel boards, 
etc., and another special room has an 
air compressor and three electric are 
welders. Throughout the shop are 
taps for air, welding, d.c. current and 
both 110 and 440 volts a.c. current. 

The work in this shop is on a three- 
shift basis and one man on each shift 
it designated as the shop leader under 
the chief electrician, There is almost 
an equal division on each shift of ma- 
chinists, mechanics, electricians and 
welders. However, one man on the 
day shift is a special pump mechanic 
and electrician who devotes his entire 
time to checking the pumps in the 
mine and rebuilding spares. This sys- 
tem has resulted in a marked improve- 
ment in pump maintenance, which was 
quite troublesome a number of years 
ago due to the fact that many of the 
42 pumps were 20 to 30 years old. 
One mechanic is a specialist on hy- 
draulic equipment; another is a spe- 
cialist on rewiring control equipment 
from loaders, cutters and locomotives; 
another is a specialist on drills; others 
are more or less general men who 
overhaul machines. 

On the day shift there is also one 
man who devotes a part of his time 
to keeping records for the chief elec- 
trician; to ordering parts and keeping 
the stock of the. storeroom in order. 
On the second and third shifts this is 
done by one designated man on each 
crew who works on other jobs and only 
opens up the locked storeroom when 
needed. 


Overhaul Shop 


Recently a new shop was fitted up 
on the outside of the mine as an over- 
haul shop under the jurisdiction of the 


chief electrician. Three men work in 
this shop, one of whom is the leader, 
one a mechanic and one a general 
laborer with ambition to be a me- 
chanic. The purpose of this shop is 
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to thoroughly tear down and rebuild 
loading and cutting machines one by 
one so that when it goes back into 
service it will be equal to or better 
than a new machine. This type of 
maintenance was originally attempted 
in the main shop underground, but it 
was found that where repairs, as well 
as overhaul work was going on, there 
was a tendency to drop the overhaul 
work and to concentrate on fixing up 
equipment that was in the shop for 
major repairs. 

As stated, the mine has two spare 
units in each category of the major 
equipment; one of the spares is for 
swapping in case of a breakdown and 
the other is to permit thorough over- 
hauling as needed in the main shop. 
There has been no set time to over- 
haul each unit completely at a fixed 
period of service, but major parts of 
machines are overhauled at intervals 
determined by experience to be ‘best. 
For instance, on a loading machine 
the overhaul and rebuilding period for 
the rear conveyor and boom might be 
entirely different from the loading end 
which, in turn, would be different still 
from the equipment on the main 
chassis. 


Daily Reports 

At the end of each shift each oper- 
ator of machinery reports over the 
telephone before he leaves the sec- 
tion whether or not his equipment 
needs any work done. These reports 
are noted on a special repair form 
and are the basis upon which the chief 
electrician lines up the first jobs of the 
three men in the section shop at the 
beginning of the oncoming shift. These 
verbal reports are supplemented by 
written reports made out by each fore- 
man covering all his equipment but as 
the written reports are not received 
by the chief electrician until 45 min- 
utes after the next shift has already 
started the telephoned reports are 
quite necessary. 

All maintenance men make out a 
simple report showing the major 


breakdown of the work they do each 
shift. This enables the chief electri- 
cian to keep tab of work done and 
other data on the machines. 


General Maintenance Practices 


All of the maintenance men are 
staggered through the week so that 
practically all of them work on their 
respective shift on Sunday. Each 
maintenance crew always stays at the 
same turn as rotation of shifts by 
maintenance men was found very un- 
desirable. 

When trailing cables have six 
splices, they are taken out of service 
and the splices are then remade and 
vulcanized; all cables are two or 
three conductor, due to permissible re- 
quirements. No attempt is made to 
rewind armatures, or do other major 
armature work at the mine, so this is 
sent to commercial shops specializing 
in that work. When the main shop 
gets overloaded on rebuilding and 
turning down locomotive, loading and 
cutting machine tires and wheels, 
these are also sent to commercial 
shops for rebuilding. 

The engineering department at the 
mine is quite often called upon by the 
maintenance department to make de- 
signs and drawings of new parts, or 
changes in old parts; or of standards 
which are to be adopted. As most of 
the mining equipment and all the 
other equipment is seven years or 
older, there have, naturally, been many 
improvements developed at the mine; 
all of which it is necessary to cover 
by drawings so as to keep them stand- 
ard. 

In the mine, at strategic points, are 
three, 300 kw. portable ignitron recti- 
fier sets and 14 automatic reclosing 
circuit breakers, on d.c. lines. The 
maintenance of all this equipment is 
done on Sundays only by three men, 
each of whom is responsible for one 
rectifier and certain circuit breakers. 
On a printed form is listed a series 
of points to check, all of which cover 
the instruments quite thoroughly. This 
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thorough weekly check-up by the same 
man results in practically no trouble 
from the rectifiers or automatic cir- 
cuit breakers. 

Similar check-ups and records on 
printed forms are made every week on 
each piece of explosion-tested face 
equipment, mainly from an electrical 
viewpoint. Similar records are kept 
on other pieces of equipment, as they 
are checked one by one. This enables 
the chief electrician to know at all 
times when each item of equipment 
was checked, and brings to his atten- 
tion needed changes and _ rebuilding 
that he might not otherwise person- 
ally know about. 


Wiring and Bonding 

The mine wire crew works under 
the direction of the mine foreman as 
to where wire is to be hung in de- 
velopment work, or taken down in rib 
work, but under the chief electrician 
as to methods and standards of work. 
This actually means that the mine 
foreman and his assistants direct only 
the routine wiring work, as the need 
for it develops, and that all main- 
tenance, grounding, main line work 
and methods come under the chief elec- 
trician. The wire crew is under the 
direction of a working leader; this 
leader and four men work on the day 
shift, and in addition there is one man 
on each of the second and third shifts. 
These latter two men are available in 
case of emergency wiring work, but 
normally do regular stringing and re- 
covery of wire, bonding, etc. 

The wire crew has the services of 
a trolley locomotive specially fitted 
with bins and compartments to hold 
their tools, wire fittings, bonds, etc., 
and they also have a special reel 
truck with standards to hold reels of 
three different sizes of wire at once 
in a position suitable for ready reeling 
or unreeling. This crew also has a 
storage room in the center of the 
working territories where they can 
keep their extra parts, reels, etc., and 
also store their locomotive under lock 
and key. Ordinarily, however, the 
locomotive is passed from one shift to 
the other, so is seldom stored. 


Report on Mine B 
By J. F. MAZZA 


Dine report covers a 100 percent 
mechanized mine using track-mounted 
equipment exclusively, operating three 
shifts per day, six days per week, 
working a seam 70 in. thick, made up 
of 42 in. bottom coal, 10 in. of binder 
and 18 in. top coal. The top is cut 
with a single bar machine and the 
middle binder is cut with a double bar 
machine. A total of 29 loading ma- 
chine shifts per day, six days per 
week, produce approximately 5,300 
tons of material. 
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Working sections are approximately 
6 to 7 miles from the drift mouth. 
The mine is gaseous. All face equip- 
ment is maintained in a permissible 
or explosion proof manner and very 
strict state mining laws must be com- 
plied with in electrical and main- 
tenance matters. 


Underground Equipment 


Production sections have two equal 
loading shifts with four loading ma- 
chine units on each shift; development 
sections have three equal loading 
shifts with seven loading machine 
units on each shift. 

In addition to the loading and cut- 
ting machines for the 11 operating 
units, there are two extra cutting ma- 
chines, one track-mounted permissible 
drill and one 6-ton reel locomotive, 
extra. The haulage equipment con- 
sists of 24 6-ton locomotives, four 8- 
ton, three 13-ton, four 10-ton, three 
20-ton, three 25-ton, and one 20-ton 
tandem. Other equipment is as fol- 
lows: five track-mounted permissible 
coal drills, eight permissible post- 
mounted rock drills, 42 gathering 
pumps, seven small centrifugals and 
four large discharge pumps delivering 
water to the outside, four air com- 
pressors, nine jackhammers and 1,100 
steel mine cars. 


Maintenance Organization 


There is a complete diversion be- 
tween the inside and outside main- 
tenance. The outside maintenance is 
under the outside foreman who has 
charge of the tipple, cleaning plant, 
coke plant, and mine car repairs. The 
inside maintenance is under the main- 
tenance supervisor who has charge of 
all electrical and mechanical equip- 
ment. Under the maintenance super- 
visor is the chief electrician and both 
work the day shift and are subject to 
calls at all times. They are salaried 
company men. A key mechanic on the 
second and third shifts is in charge of 
the shop and section maintenance, on 
an hourly rate of pay. 


Underground Shop 


This shop is located midway be- 
tween the face and the outside and is 
150 ft. long, 40 ft. wide, with rooms 
connecting, such as supply and office 
room combined, oil room, compressor 
room and large tool room. There are 
two repair pits and an overhead elec- 
trie crane. 

General repairing of equipment is 
done here. There are four mechanics 
working in and out of this shop on the 
day shift; that is, if a mechanic is 
needed in any particular section, he 
takes a repairmen’s motor with neces- 
sary parts to make the repairs and 
goes to the designated section. Two 
mechanics take care of this work on 
each shift. 


Outside Central Shop 


A central repair shop services sev- 
eral other mines of the company. This 
shop is 150 ft. long, 60 ft. wide, and 
3 stories high. All rebuilding, arma- 
ture winding, coil winding, lathe and 
foundry work is done here. 


Lubrication and Minor Repairs 


On the day shift in development 
sections only, three service men com- 
pletely lubricate and make minor re- 
pairs to all equipment. On the two 
shifts in production sections, four 
service men on each shift do the lubri- 
cating and make minor repairs to all 
equipment. The shifts of these men 
are so arranged that they do this work 
when the equipment is not operating. 
Lubricants are delivered on all three 
shifts to oil houses in the sections as 
well as to the shop. 


Supply House 

A modern outside supply house car- 
ries a complete line of necessary 
repair parts for all equipment and 
there is also an inside supply house 
where only the most commonly used 
parts are kept for emergency break- 
downs. Rebuilt and assembled parts 
are also stored here. The outside sup- 
ply house is under the supervision of 
the storekeeper, whereas the inside 
supply house is under the supervisor 
of maintenance. The supervisor of 
maintenance has a clerk who is re- 
sponsible for keeping an adequate sup- 
ply of parts in stock and he also keeps 
all maintenance records, 


Records 


A separate record is kept of all labor 
and supplies used on each loading ma- 
chine, cutting machine and locomo- 
tive. These records determine when 
a machine is in need of a complete 
overhauling or rebuilding, at the cen- 
tral repair shop. 


Inspection of Daily Reports 

Each mechanic and serviceman re- 
ports at the end of the shift, just 
what he did during the shift, such as 
the equipment worked on, nature of 
repairs, and material and labor used 
to do the job. If any equipment was 
inspected during the shift, its condi- 
tion is noted on the report. This is 
a written report and is given to the 
supervisor of maintenance daily with 
the maintenance men time slips. The 
company allows these men 10 minutes 
each per shift for making out this 
report. 

The assistant foreman reports to the 
supervisor of maintenance any equip- 
ment that is in need of immediate 
attention. Through close inspection 
by the operators, assistants, me- 
chanics, servicemen, and supervisor of 
maintenance, outages have been re- 
duced to a minimum. 
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| from the brief 
Easter recess, the Congress on April 
12 trimmed sail and set its legislative 
sights to pass necessary bills by late 
June, when a series of recesses are 
planned for the party conventions and 
for what is expected to become a hot 
political campaign for every individ- 
ual involved. Apparently undismayed 
by the bitter and probably inevitable 
struggle in the Senate .over the anti- 
poll tax bill, both upper and lower 
Houses are expediting their cleanup 
program, including the “G.I. Bill of 
Rights,” seven departmental appropri- 
ation bills, contract termination, tax 
simplification, and extension of the 
lend-lease and the price and wage con- 
trol acts. 


Tax Simplification 


Written by the Committee on Ways 
and Means without recourse to hear- 
ings and given House approval May 5, 
the individual income tax. simplifica- 
tion bill, after a rapid treatment by 
the Senate Committee on Finance, is 
expected to go to the White House for 
approval perhaps by the end of May 
or at least as soon as the anti-poll 
tax battle in the Senate will permit. 
Effective next January 1, the bill 
makes the filing of returns unneces- 
sary for the great majority of wage 
and salary employes with incomes up 
to $5,000, and would collect approxi- 
mately the amount of tax due through 
withholding by the employer. Tax- 
payers with higher incomes would still 
be required to make quarterly esti- 
mates and advance payments, but the 
date for the final estimate is advanced 
from December 15 to January 15. It 
is stated by those associated with the 
development of the bill that the new 
withholding tables to be used by em- 
ployers are simpler and more useable 
because of the new exemptions at the 
rate of $500 for the taxpayer, $500 for 
the spouse and $500 for each depend- 
ent. On the other hand, if withholding 
is computed on a percentage basis 
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As Viewed by A. W. Dickinson of the American Mining Congress 


Washington 
Highlights 


SUMMER RECESS: Congress steam- 
ing up to get away. 

INCOME TAX: Simplification for in- 
dividuals speeded. 

WAR CONTRACTS: Senate approves 
terminations bill. 

SURPLUS MATERIALS: No Congres- 
sional action yet. 

STOCKPILING: Legislation bogged 
down. 

RENEGOTIATION: Departmental 
control board may be tough on 
repricing. 

INTERNATIONAL CURRENCIES: 
Thirty-four nations to continue on 
stabilization work. 

MINERAL TARIFFS: State Depart- 
ment urging “trade barrier" cuts. 

DEFERMENTS: Look better for min- 
ers over 26. 

UNDERGROUND TRAVEL IN COAL 
MINES: President's committee 
tentatively reports 55.82 minutes 
average. 

ST. LAWRENCE: Seaway and power 


project again an issue. 
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rather than by use of the tables, the 
work is considerably more complicated 
than under existing law. Separate 
computations must be made for the 
new 3 percent normal tax, for the first 
bracket rate of surtax and, where 
applicable, for the second bracket rate 
of surtax. In each case the rates of 
computation are adjusted to allow for 
the standard deduction of 10 percent 
or $500, whichever is lower. Because 
of the new schedule of exemptions, a 
new withholding exemption certifica- 
tion will be required of each employe. 

Ways and Means Chairman Dough- 
ton has been quoted as stating that 
his committee should proceed as 
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Wheels of Govetnment 


quickly as possible to consideration of 
the simplification of corporation tax 
returns and there is a possibility that 
after study by the congressional ad- 
visory staff during the summer 
months, there may be some action on 
such a bill in the fall. On this sub- 
ject, however, Senator George has 
stated that enactment of a corporation 
tax simplification measure seems to be 
too intricate a task for the Congress 
to attempt in the present year. 


Demobilization Action 


As forecast last month, the Con- 
gress is moving rapidly toward enact- 
ment of a contract termination law, 
with re-employment of veterans and 
civilians and the disposal of surplus 
commodities remaining for action at a 
later date. A unanimous vote in the 
Senate on May 4 sent to the House 
the revised version of S. 1718, known 
as the George-Murray war contract 
termination bill. This measure, as 
recommended by Senator George’s 
Committee on Post-War Economic 
Policy and Planning and approved by 
the Senate Committee on Military 
Affairs, specifies that the Federal 
agencies which made the original con- 
tracts shall negotiate and administer 
the terminations. After final settlement 
audits are to be made by the General 
Accounting Office but this checking is 
limited to determining (1) whether 
payments were made in accord with 
settlements, and (2) whether fraud 
appears from the records submitted. 

On the House side, both the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee, which now 
has the Senate-approved bill, and the 
Naval Affairs Committee have re- 
ported bills which are awaiting action 
of the Committee on Rules. Chair- 
man Andrew Jackson May’s Military 
Affairs Committee is expected to con- 
tend vigorously for pre-audit of war 
contract terminations by the General 
Accounting Office, but general senti- 
ment in both Houses appears to be 
against this procedure as entailing de- 
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Mays which would seriously retard re- 
conversion to either war or civilian 


‘contract termination bill, 
“Murray, of Montana, gave assurance 
‘that Brigadier General Hines will at 
an early date present his recommen- 
dations on the problem of “human de- 
' mobilization” to the Military Affairs 
Committee. 


production. 


While the Senate was passing the 
Senator 


Thus far, there is no indication of 


‘early action on legislation which 
would provide sufficient stockpiling of 
strategic and critical metals and min- 
'erals for the future defense of the 
' nation, under which the large volume 
' of these materials which will be avail- 


able at the end of the war would be 
frozen against dumping and a repe- 
tition of the inevitable depression of 
markets experienced following the 
year 1918. The point is being empha- 
sized that war-end stocks of copper, 
zinc, lead and other strategic metals 
are not really surplus, and should not 
be liquidated, but conserved against 
the needs of a future emergency—a 
matter which is discussed fully in a 
paper by Secretary Julian D. Conover, 
of the American Mining Congress, at 
pages 30 to 33. 


Renegotiation Regulation 

Released by the War Contract Price 
Adjustment Board in mid-April were 
four of the eight planned chapters of 
the new regulations governing the 
renegotiation of contracts for fiscal 
years ending after June 30, 1943. 
Thus far released are Chapter I, spe- 
cifying the authority and the organi- 
zation for renegotiation; Chapter II, 
outlining procedure; Chapter VII, 
which includes War Contract Board 
forms; and Chapter VIII, made up of 
statutes, orders, joint regulations and 
directives. 

Contained in a discussion of pricing 
in the Introduction to the Regulations 
is the statement that “where a mutu- 
ally satisfactory agreement cannot be 
concluded with respect to future 
prices, the repricing statute (Title 
VIII of the Revenue Act of 1943) 
specifically*authorizes the department 
to reprice outstanding contracts of 
both prime and subcontractors with 
respect to future deliveries.” This is 
interesting as indicating the attitude 
which the Federal contracting agen- 
cies are prepared to take in the ad- 
ministration of the new Title VIII. 


Currency Stabilization 

On April 21, Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Morgenthau announced agreement 
by technical experts representing 34 
nations on a set of basic principles 
for an International Monetary Stabil- 
ization Fund. Although not binding 
any government to participate in the 
Stabilization Fund, the joint state- 
ment recommends a total subscription 
to the fund in the form of gold and 
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local currencies amounting to around 
$8 billion; the fund then to be used 
under proper ‘safeguards to assist the 
participating countries in maintain- 
ing exchange stability and correcting 
maladjustments in their balance of 
payment. 

Secretary of State Hull has joined 
Morgenthau in. expressing his ap- 
proval of the proposed program and 
members of Congress are expected to 
take part in the work of the United 
States delegation at a conference soon 
to be held. 

During consideration of a bill in- 
troduced by Representative Charles 
S. Dewey, of Illinois,, who was an 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
under the Coolidge administration, 
which proposes to set up a $500 mil- 
lion revolving fund for international 
currency stabilization and rehabilita- 
tion of distressed nations, a plea was 
made for international bi-metallism. 
As an outstanding authority on the 
subject Francis H. Brownell, chair- 
man of the American Smelting & Re- 
fining Company, explained that there 
is not sufficient monetary gold in the 
world to cover resumption of. the 
single gold standard. He said that 
this nation should become the bank- 
ing center of the world, fixing the 
price of gold and silver and buying 
and selling both metals freely. 

Mr. Brownell has just published a 
very interesting 35-page statement en- 
titled “Hard Money” in which, after 
discussing the use of gold and silver 
in the monetary systems of the world, 
he analyses the inevitable post-war 
problems of currency and exchange. 
Speaking of the insufficiency of gold 
which forced nations off the gold 
standard, he states that “today there 
is no nation on the gold standard in 
any actual true sense, nor has there 
been for nearly ten years. The break- 
down of the gold standard is complete. 

And it was not caused by the present 
World War. It happened before that 
war began—several years before. The 
physical insufficiency of gold was the 
main cause.” After emphasizing the 
importance of again providing for free 
circulation of gold, Mr. Brownell fur- 
ther urges that now is “the most logi- 
cal time to correct a mere accident of 
history” (when England in 1816 chose 
a gold standard), and to return to a 
system of international bi-metallism, 
with prices of both gold and silver 
stabilized or pegged—thus preventing 
operation of “Gresham’s Law” and 
providing a monetary metal which will 
satisfy the needs “of a very large 
(numerically the larger) part of the 
world’s population in Asia, Africa, 
Latin America and parts of Central 
Europe.” 


Post-War Trade 
Urging the value of foreign invest- 


ment programs as an essential means 
of strengthening our economy here at 


home, State Secretary Hull has 
stated that “among the greatest diffi- 
culties (post-war) will be uncertain- 
ties as to stability of currencies and 
as to the flow of international invest- 
ment for post-war reconstruction ana 
development. Without solving 
these problems, we shall be immensely 
handicapped in seeing an expansion of 
our foreign trade and balanced pros- 
perity for our nation.” Supplement- 
ing the expressions of his chief, Di- 
rector of the Office of Economic 
Affairs Harry C. Hawkins has re- 
cently declared that the reciprocal 
trade agreements program is the most 
important instrument of our economic 
foreign policy. Calling for “positive 
and vigorous action by Government to 
bring about a reduction of the barriers 
of trade,” Hawkins has sounded the 
call for attack on the trade barrier 
problem immediately upon the termi- 
nation of hostilities “or even earlier if 
practicable.” 

From these and other pronounce- 
ments, which have issued frequently 
of late, it must be evident to those 
engaged in domestic production of 
minerals and metals that strong pres- 
sure is now under way to cut protec- 
tive tariffs and place many of the min- 
ing fields of the nation in competition 
with the low wages and richer ore 
bodies of foreign lands. 


Manpower 

In early April, the War Manpower 
Commission’s interdepartmental com- 
mittee reached agreement on possible 
deferments for 135,000 draft regis- 
trants aged 18 through 25 years. In- 
cluded in this number are 56,000 mer- 
chant seamen now trained and on 
ships, approximately 10,000 coal 
miners and students in colleges and 
universities who are deferred pending 
completion of their school work. State 
Directors of Selective Service and the 
Solid Fuels Administrator were au- 
thorized to endorse Form 42-A special 
for coal mining registrants, ages 22 
through 25 having three or more years 
of coal mining experience and working 
in the following states: Pennsylvania, 
West Virginia, Virginia, Alabama, 
Washington, Tennessee, eastern Ken- 
tucky, and southern Wyoming; such 
deferments, however, would be granted 
for a period not to exceed 90 days 
after May 1. 

Recent comment by Maj. Gen. Lewis 
B. Hershey, in the course of a three- 
day session in Washington with state 
draft directors, indicates a downward 
revision of Army replacement needs 
and hence a further easing of the 
draft pressure on men over 26, with 
the assurance that men over 30 in 
essential jobs are unlikely to be called 
in 1944, 

There has been practically no let up 
in the draft situation at metal mines 
or at coal mines in other than the 
eight specified states, the only re- 
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course being appeal on each case to the 
State Director of Selective Service. 


Coal Wage Pacts 


The wage contract submitted by the 
operators and miners of the anthracite 
region (discussed last month) was 
approved by the War Labor Board in 
early April subject to the okay of 
Stabilization Director Vinson if fur- 
ther price relief is to be had. 

Consideration of the bituminous 
wage agreement based on the Ickes’- 
Lewis agreement of November 3, 
1943, and submitted by the operators 
and miners in December is again ac- 
tive in the War Labor Board. The 
Board is also giving attention to the 
miners’ demand and the operators’ 
request that the $40 payment for 
portal-to-portal wage claims prior to 
November 3, 1943, be made effective 
immediately. Secretary Ickes joined 
in asking the Board that prompt au- 
thorization of the $40 payment be 
granted. 

The President’s committee on por- 
tal-to-portal travel time filed a second 
progress report on April 12, showing 
the weighted average of underground 
travel time in bituminous mines to be 
55.82 minutes. The final report is ex- 
pected to give the travel time of pro- 
duction men proper, who are directly 
involved in mining coal at the face, 
and it is of course generally realized 
that this figure will be somewhat 
higher than the reported 55.82 min- 
utes. 

Meanwhile, in the case brought by 
the Southern coal producers initiating 
action in the Federal courts to con- 
test the travel time pay claim of the 
miners, counsel for the UMWA has 
requested Supreme Court: review of 
the decision in the Jewell Ridge Coal 
Company case. In this instance, Fed- 
eral Judge A. D. Barksdale ruled on 
January 25 that the coal miners are 
not entitled to portal-to-portal travel 
time wages, pointing out the distinct 
differences in practice and in the his- 
tory of collective bargaining as be- 
tween coal mine practice and that of 
the Alabama iron ore mines. 


Iron Ore and Steel Wages 


Steel industry officials beginning 
April 18 made a strong case before a 
special War Labor Board panel 
against the 17-cent per hour wage in- 
crease demand of the United Steel 
Workers. Clinching figures presented 
by President Ben Fairless, of the U. S. 
Steel Corporation, show that average 
weekly earnings have increased more 
than 50 percent since January, 1941, 
against a living cost increase of but 
little over 20 percent. Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation counsel Chester A. 
MacLain emphasized that the Stabil- 
ization Act of October 2, 1942, con- 
tains no authority by which the Presi- 
dent can make any change in the gen- 
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eral policy of stabilizing salaries, 
wages and prices beyond the Septem- 
ber 15, 1942, level. He stressed the 
fact that the President’s authority 
does not extend beyond the right to 
make adjustments in wage rates to 
correct gross inequities which may 
exist between the pay of various em- 
ploye classifications. 

WLB has created two additional 
panels for the consideration of the 
wage disputes not being heard by the 
original “basic steel” panel. Of par- 
ticular interest to mining men is one 
of the new panels preparing to hear 
the cases of 44 iron ore‘companies in 
the Lake Superior region. WLB states 
that the industry and labor repre- 
sentatives on this iron ore panel will 
come from among those especially 
familiar with the industry. 


Again the St. Lawrence Project 


Recurrent as the groundhog, the St. 
Lawrence Waterway and Power Proj- 
ect is active again. The old plea of 
1941 that the project was necessary 
to the prosecution of the war has been 


dropped and administration advocates, 
including State Secretary Cordell 
Hull, War Secretary Stimson and 
Federal Power Commissioner Leland 
Olds are urging enactment of the bill 
introduced by Senator Aiken, of Ver- 
mont, as “an important contribution 
to the country’s post-war stability and 
strength.” 

Promptly meeting to consider this 
new move, the National St. Lawrence 
Project Conference’s Executive Com- 
mittee has informed the public that 
there is not now, nor will there be eco- 
nomic justification for the power de- 
velopment or the seaway in the post- 
war years. 

Senate Commerce Committee Chair- 
man Bailey, of North Carolina, be- 
lieves that the St. Lawrence project 
really involves a treaty between the 
United States and Canada which 
would require a two-thirds vote of the 
Senate for approval. If supported in 
his views by the Commerce Subcom- 
mittee under Senator Overton, of 
Louisiana, Bailey states that the 
Aiken bill will be sent to the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 


|| The Electron Tube 
(Continued from page 43) 


again until the current’ has stopped 
flowing. 

The ignitron equivalent is about the 
same, except that we must remember 
that we are dealing with larger power, 
and the size of everything becomes 
larger. In place of the voltmeter we 
can use a small solenoid. A rectifier 
in series with the solenoid, to permit 
current to flow in but one direction, 
may not be necessary in our electro- 
mechanical picture, but it is necessary 
in the ignitron circuit to prevent in- 
jury to the igniter by reverse current, 
so we'll put it in to make our picture 
complete (see Fig. 4). 
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And that completes our one-lesson 
course on the industrial electron tube. 
We do admit that a few of the details 
about as essential as trouser cuffs and 
pocket flaps, have been omitted. But 
the fundamental facts are here, and 
we would like to prove it in this way. 
If you ever run into a wiring diagram 
that features one of these mysterious 
electron tubes that has been worrying 
you, do this: Before you lose any sleep 
or even get a vitamin “B” deficiency, 
just tear off a piece of an old war 
bond or ration book, paste it neatly 
over the offending tube symbol and 
draw thereon the appropriate equiva- 
lent symbol in a bold and steady hand. 
Then go right ahead and forget that 
electrons exist. 


EQUIVALENT CIRCUIT 


ELECTRONS 
FLOW ONLY 


IN THIS 
DIRECTION 


RECTIFIER | 
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SUPPLY BATTERY | 
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\CHARGED 
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Fig. 4. Ignitron operation and control. Current may be hundreds of amperes 
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T. P. Billings, assistant general 
manager of metal mines, U. S. Smelt- 
ing, Refining and Mining Co., Salt 
Lake City, has recently been promoted 
to the position of manager of metal 
mines for all operations coming under 
the jurisdiction of the company’s 
Western Division. J. D. Harlan, vice 
president and general manager of 
mines, has been appointed vice presi- 
dent and consulting mining engineer 
of all metal mines and coal operations 
of the company. 


C. A. Carlson of Price, Utah, for- 
merly state chief coal mines inspector, 
recently became superintendent for 
the Spring Canyon Coal Co. 


E. B. Winning, manager of the 
Northern coal mines for Republic 
Steel Corp., was recently appointed 
assistant to C. M. White, vice presi- 
dent in charge of operations. 


Announcement has been made of 
the appointment of Keith D. Pfoor, as 
Deputy Chief of the Coal Section of 
WPB’s Mining Division, succeeding 
William M. Wheeler, who has resigned 
to accept a position with the H. C. 
Frick Coke Co. Mr. Pfoor has been 
connected with the Mining Division 
since March, 1942, as a technical ad- 
visor on coal priorities. 


E. J. Franklin, Chief Mechanical 
Engineer for Utah Copper Co., and 
Consulting Power Plant Engineer for 
Kennecott Copper Corp., has retired 
after more than 35 years of service. 
He has been with Utah Copper since 
construction of the original Magna 
power plant and has been responsible 
for much of the electrification of op- 
erations, the application of air lift 
dewatering and the handling of pulp. 


Oscar F. Ostby, who has been as- 
sociated with the Solid Fuels Admin- 
istration for War and with its prede- 
cessor, the Office of Solid Fuels Co- 
ordinator for War, since late Novem- 
ber, 1942, has resigned to return to 
his home in New York City. 


F. H. Wood, chairman of the Board 
of Directors and president of the Sa- 
hara Coal Co., has resigned. Henry 
C. Wood is the new chairman of the 
Board and Frank H. Wood, Jr., has 
been named president and treasurer. 
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L. G. Bishop, formerly foreman of 
the Hull Mine, has been made super- 
intendent of the Coal Valley Mine of 
the DeBardeleben Coal Corp. 


Appointment of George A. Lamb, 
38, of Idaho, with a background of 
Government service and former chief, 
Economics and Statistics Division, 
Solid Fuels Administration for War, 
to a newly created post of assistant 
director of the Bureau of Mines, is 
announced by Secretary Ickes. Vir- 
tually all activities of the Economics 


and Statistics Division of the SFA 
have now been transferred to the Bu- 
reau of Mines. 

Lamb will direct coordinating pro- 
grams of the Bureau and administer 
the expanded activities of its Eco- 
nomics and Statistics Service which 
maintains authoritative up-to-date in- 
formation on all mineral commodities. 
Hereafter the Bureau of Mines will 
be responsible for the collection, com- 
pilation, and analysis of the bulk of 
statistical information regarding the 
coal industry (both bituminous and 
anthracite) of the United States, in- 
cluding surveys of manpower needs 
and other war problems and will make 
such information available to the 
SFA. 


Dr. H. W. Emmons and Dr. C. R. 
Stauffer will retire from the staff of 
geology in the University of Minne- 
sota on June 15. Dr. Emmons has 
been on the staff of the University for 
33 years and is head of the Geological 
Department and Director of the Min- 
nesota Geological Survey. He is well 
known for numerous books and papers 
on economic geology. Dr. Stauffer has 
been on the teaching staff in geology 
at the University of Minnesota for 30 
years and is well known for work in 
the field of stratigraphy and paleon- 
tology. 


R. C. Gebhardt, until recently in 
charge of works with the Alaska Pa- 
cific Consolidated Mining Co., operat- 
ing- a lode gold mine on the Willow 
Creek district at Crooke’s Inlet, Alas- 
ka, is now with E. J. Longyear Co., 
as geologist in Tennessee. 


Durant Barclay of Coleraine, Minn., 
has been appointed inspector of ore 
lands on the Mesabi Iron Range for 
the Oliver Iron Mining Co. 


Edward L. Clark has been appointed 
Missouri State Geologist to succeed 
Dr. H. A. Buhler who died recently. 
Dr. Clark is a former professor of 
geology at Drury College and a for- 
mer manager of the Joplin, Mo., WPB 
office. 


The Sullivan Machinery Co., an- 
nounces the election of J. A. Drain, Jr., 
to the position of vice president in 
charge of Product Engineering, Re- 
search and Development. Mr. Drain 
was formerly assistant to the presi- 
dent, and prior to joining the Sulli- 
van Co., was president of the Stefco 
Steel Co. 


The election of O. J. Neslage to the 
position of vice president in charge of 
sales in the United States and Mexico 
is also announced. Neslage during the 
past year was general sales manager. 


Dave Pickett, until recently super- 
intendent at Blocton No. 9 mine of 
the Black Diamond Coal and Mining 
Co., has been transferred to the Get- 
more Mine at Blue Creek. He suc- 
ceeds B. West, who has resigned. 
Herman Shamblin has been made sup- 
erintendent of the Blocton No. 9. Other 
changes in Black Diamond Coal & 
Mining Co. personnel include W. D. 
Patterson, foreman at the New Dia- 
mond No. 1 mine, George Byram, fore- 
man at the Sumpter mine, J. H. Hol- 
sonback, foreman at Adger. 


Edmund D. Wingfield has been 
elected assistant secretary of Freeport 
Sulphur Company by the Board of 
Directors, according to Langbourne 
M. Williams, Jr., president. Earl K. 
Nixon has been made manager of 
Western Exploration of Freeport Sul- 
phur Company to succeed David St. 
Clair who was transferred to the com- 
pany’s headquarters in New York. 

Mr. Williams further announced 
that headquarters for the Exploration 
Department of the Western District 
will be moved from Spokane, Wash., 
to San Francisco, Calif. 


Platt C. Benedict, deputy director of 
the WPB Zinc Division has resigned to 
resume his duties as geologist with 
the Newmont Mining Co. 
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Tom C. Foster, Arizona state mining 
inspector since 1923, will retire from 
the post after service of 21 years. A 
pioneer of western mining, Foster 
worked at Cripple Creek, Colo., Butte, 
Mont., and Bisbee, Ariz., in early days, 
and in numerous other boom camps of 
the west before settling to his Arizona 
post as mine inspector. He served as 
a legislator from Cochise county prior 
to his election in 1923 to the office he 
has held continually since that time. 
He has announced his intention not 
to seek re-election again due to ill 
health, and will reside in Phoenix. 


Fritz Nyman is acting general sup- 
erintendent of the Utah Fuel Co., in 
Carbon County, Utah. W. B. Bryson, 
formerly manager of mines, has re- 
signed. 


J. A. Norden has resigned as gen- 
eral manager, Vermont Copper Co., 
and has assumed connections with Co- 
lonial Mica Co., with headquarters at 
Middletown, Conn. 


Wallace Johnson was recently ap- 
pointed general sales manager of the 
Joshua Hendy Iron Works at Sunny- 
vale, Calif., according to an announce- 
ment from Charles E. Moore, presi- 
dent of Hendy, with whom Johnson 
has been associated for a number of 
years. Mr. Johnson joined the Hendy 
organization in November, 1942. 


Lawrence B. Wright, consulting min- 
ing geologist, has resumed individual 
consulting practice and is continuing 
his office at 206 Sansome Street, San 
Francisco 4, Calif., with Arthur O. 
Hall, mining engineer, an associate 
since 1935. 


Robert S. Archer has joined the 
Climax Molybdenum Co., as metallur- 
gical assistant to the vice president. 
In 1930 he become Director of Metal- 
lurgy for the A. O. Smith Corp., of 
Milwaukee, Wis. In 1934 he was ap- 
pointed Chief Metallurgist of the Chi- 
cago District of the Republic Steel 
Corp., a position he held up to the 
present. 


H. W. Stiner, a consulting electrical 
engineer of Cleveland, Ohio, who has 
been active ‘throughout Ohio, West 
Virginia and Western Pennsylvania, 
recently joined the organization of 
Peter F. Loftus, consulting engineer 
of Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Howard Oster is now general sup- 
erintendent, Puritan Coal Corp., Puri- 
tan Mines, W. Va. He was formerly 
an inspector for the U. S. Bureau of 
Mines. 
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Dr. Willis R. Whitney, honorary 
vice president of the General Electric 
Co., and first director of its research 
laboratory, has been made an honor- 
ary member of the Electrochemical 
Society. A charter member of the or- 
ganization and its president in 1912, 
Dr. Whitney was awarded the certifi- 
cate of honorary membership from 
the society’s president, Dr. Robert M. 
Burns, on April 14, during the organi- 
zation’s meeting in Milwaukee. 


John Kozek was recently promoted 
to the position of superintendent of 
the Nokomis Coal Co., Nokomis, Ill. 


Joseph F. O’Brien has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the president in 
charge of operations, Vulcan Iron 
Works and Ralph O. Smith, formerly 
in charge of mine machinery sales ap- 
pointed general sales manager. F. A. 
Stead, formerly vice president in 
charge of sales, and F. M. Kern, for- 
merly vice president in charge of op- 
erations, have resigned. 


R. D. Thompson is the new outside 
superintendent for the Rachel Mine, 
Jones Colliers, Inc., Rachel, W. Va. 
E. A. Llewellyn has been named pur- 
chasing agent. 


Robert E. Crockett, well known au- 
thority on ore beneficiation and of wide 
consulting experience, has associated 
himself with H. A. Brassert & Co., 
consulting engineers to the iron and 
steel and affiliated industries, Crockett 
has been chairman for the past six 
years of the Eastern Magnetite Min- 
ing and Milling Committee of the 
American Institute of Mining and Me- 
tallurgical Engineers, and has been in 
active charge for many years of ore 
mining properties and concentrating 
plants in the East. 


Irving S. Olds, Chairman of the 
Board, United States Steel Corp., 
announced on March 28 that Cason 
Jewell Callaway of Hamilton, Ga., had 
been elected a director of the corpora- 
tion to fill the vacancy created by the 
death last year of James A. Farrell. 


Dennis J. Keenan, Pennsylvania 
state mine inspector, was recently 
elected president of the Pennsylvania 
Fifteenth District Mining Institute. 


Portable Lamp & Equipment Co., of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., has appointed Abner 
Bushnell Service Engineer, with head- 
quarters at Harlan, Ky. Mr. Bushnell 
was formerly with R. C. Tway Coal 
Co., Williamson, W. Va., and more re- 
cently with the Kentucky Mine Sup- 
ply Co. 


— Obituaries — 


Thomas O. McGrath, 61, well known 
Arizona mining expert, died March 29. 
He had lived in the state 38 years and 
for the past year had been manager 
of Control Mines. He had also been 
connected with Shattuck-Denn Mining 
Co., as manager and with Calumet & 
Arizona Mining Co. He was a mem- 
ber of the Arizona branch of the 
American Mining Congress in which 
he was a director and committeeman 
of the national chapter. 


Charles W. Swanton, 77, died at 
Canon City, Colo., March 10. His en- 
gineering career included practice in 
Utah, Colorado and Nevada. 


Eben H. Beebe, 78, died March 3 at 
Grand Junction, Colo. He was a Crip- 
ple Creek pioneer and the father of 
A. H. Beebe, manager of mines for 
the Golden Cycle Corp. 


Harry W. Montague, 55, for many 
years employment agent for the In- 
spiration Consolidated Copper Co., and 
the International Smelting & Refining 
Co., died February 28, in Inspiration. 


Kenneth C. Shaw, Jr., young con- 
sulting engineer of the Lake Superior 
region died March 13 of pleural pneu- 
monia at Manizales, Colombia, South 
America, where he had been serving 
in consulting capacity since last No- 
vember. 


Charles N. Replogle, Sr., for many 
years General Manager of Flood City 
Brass and Electric Co., died March 22, 
1944, after a very brief illness. 


John B. Thomas, 59, general super-. 
intendent of coal mines for the DeBar- 
deleben Coal Corp., died March 8 at the 
Mayo Hospital, Rochester, Minn. He 
had been with the DeBardeleben Corp. 
for about 20 years and was widely 
known in the coal mining industry. 


Colonel Hansen Evesmith of Fargo 
N. Dak., formerly of the Lake Supe- 
rior region, died March 27 at age 76. 
Colonel Evesmith was a life member 
of the American Mining Congress, and 
was long associated with mine activ- 
ity in the Lake Superior region. 


Dr. Charles Herman Fulton, 70, na- 
tionally known metallurgist, and since 
1942 Professor of Metallurgy at the 
Montana School of Mines, died April 
9 at Butte, Mont. He taught metal- 
lurgy at Columbia University, Univer- 
sity of Wyoming and the South Da- 
kota State School of Mines, where in 
1905 he was made president. He was 
later professor of metallurgy at Case 
School of Applied Science until 1920 
when he was made Director of the 
Missouri School of Mines at Rolla, 
Mo., from which position he retired in 
1937. 
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Eastern 


States 


PENNSYLVANIA 


»»» H. Raymond Mason, acting War 

Manpower Commission state 
director of Pennsylvania, recently an- 
nounced a state drive to return former 
miners to jobs in the anthracite and 
bituminous fields. The program calls 
for U. S. Employment Service offices 
to contact former miners and urge 
them to return to mine jobs “entirely 
as a matter of personal choice.” The 
announcement followed closely on the 
heels of a War Production Board de- 
cision opposing coupon coal rationing 
next winter. 


»»» Examinations for assistant 

mine foremen and electricians 
will be given June 1 and tests for 
prospective foremen and fire bosses 
will be conducted June-2 at Johns- 
town, Windber, Barnesboro and In- 
diana by inspectors of the Pennsyl- 
vania Department of Mines. 

The Johnstown examinations will 
be in charge of Spurgeon §. Johns of 
Westmont, inspector for the twenty- 
eighth district. The personnel of the 
board has not been announced. 

At Barnesboro, examinations will 
be supervised by Dennis J. Keenan, 
inspector for the fifteenth district; 
Wendell Young, Marsteller; Richard 
Todhunter, Barnes & Tucker Coal 
Company, and Samuel Cortis, inspec- 
tor for the tenth district. 

M. W. Thomas, twenty-fourth dis- 
trict inspector, will be in charge at 
Windber, with John Kerr, Berwind- 
White Coal Mining Company; Versal 
Leighty, Reitz Coal Company, and 
John Kimmell, inspector for the sixth 
district, assisting. : 

The Indiana tests will be directed 
by Andrew J. Bengston, inspector for 
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the twenty-fifth district; George 
Plant, Sagamore, and John Frampton, 
Indiana. 


»»» Under impetus of war needs, 

the beehive coke industry has 
contributed heavily to the needs of 
the nation’s blast furnaces, according 
to Joseph A. Kelley, of the Bureau of 
Mines. 

Speaking to a committee of the 
American Institute of Mining and 
Metallurgical Engineers in the Wil- 
liam Penn Hotel, Kelley declared that 
the industry sent more than seven 
million tons of coke to the nation’s 
blast furnaces in 1943. 


“This extraordinary achievement 
of an industry long considered dead is 
worthy of consideration, since without 
this supply of beehive coke blast-fur- 
nace demands of our national steel ex- 
pansion program could not possibly 
have been met in such a satisfactory 
manner.” He stated that today 88 per- 
cent of all behive coke produced in the 
nation goes directly to blast furnaces. 
»»» The 1943-44 coal year ended 
March 31, with production of 
57,769,100 tons of anthracite, 196,500 
tons more than in the preceding coal 
year. While relatively small in tons, 
this advance was made in spite of 
three major and several minor work 
stoppages which caused a loss of over 
4,400,000 tons. The irreplaceable loss 
of over 11,000 men since Pearl Har- 
bor (3,000 during the past coal year) 
and the natural difficulties of main- 
taining normal production in the 
midst of general wartime conditions 
also affected the industry. 


New American Optical Company Ful-Vue acetate safety goggles are made ex- 


tremely light in weight without sacrificing strength. The new plastic goggles are 


particularly suited for the “metal-aller 


ic" worker whose skin is sensitive to metal 


goggle frames, and for operations where sparks might cause fire or explosions 
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»»» On account of. mine-cave dam- 

ages in Blakely and Winton 
Boroughs, the Lackawanna County 
April grand jury recommended in its 
final report to the court that “the state 
and Federal Government should pass 
legislation and appropriate money to 
start a program designed to remedy 
the dangers of surface subsidence re- 
sulting from coal mining.” Secretary 
of the Interior, Harold L. Ickes, in a 
letter to District Attorney Brady, says 
he believes the surface subsidence 
problem in the anthracite area can be 
remedied only by a long-range per- 
manent program. 


»»» Members of the Pennsylvania 

Sanitary Water Board are 
pressing certain anthracite coal op- 
erators to stop dumping silt into the 
Schuylkill River. At a hearing at- 
tended by over 200 civic and industrial 
representatives of the Schuylkill Val- 
ley, A. H. Stewart and J. R. Hoffert of 
the Board sought the cooperation of 
all communities in the affected area in 
the effort now being made to eliminate 
pollution of the stream. 

The anthracite stream pollution 
committee has been cooperating with 
the Pennsylvania Sanitary Water 
Board in an endeavor to prevent 
breaker silt from getting into the 
rivers. A questionnaire was sent to 
coal mining companies for the pur- 
pose of getting authoritative data on 
the amount of breaker silt polluting 
the streams. 


»»» The Harrisburg office of the 
War Production Board will open 
a branch office in Scranton, Pa. Mr. 
P. W. Webster will have charge of 
the new office which will be of con- 
venience to anthracite operators. 


»»» In cooperation with the Bureau 

of Standards, Anthracite In- 
dustries, Inc., Laboratory, 101 Park 
Avenue, N. Y., has made arrangements 
to supply small amounts of anthracite 
to laboratories throughout the coun- 
try for testing purposes. As the test 
coal will be selected and analyzed by 
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Anthracite Industries Laboratory be- 
fore shipment, a greater degree of 
standardization is assured than has 
heretofore been possible. All solid 
fuels will benefit since present test 
codes for practically all devices spe- 
eify anthracite as the test fuel. 

To facilitate the distribution of this 
fuel OPA in Amendment 52 to Order 
SR 1, will exempt this coal from price 
control as of April 1. 


»>»» The Anthracite Committee re- 

cently reported: “Sixth Survey 
of Bootleg Holes,” definitely proves 
that a substantial percentage of boot- 
leggers are itinerants rather than 
men who have been bootlegging since 
depression days. 

Out of a total of 2,725 bootleggers 
as of October 14, 1943, 1,041, or 38 
percent, had left their holes five 
months later. -These were partially 
replaced by the entrance of 536 new 
men into the business, bringing the 
March 31, 1944, total up to 2,220. 

Proof that the depletions were 
largely voluntary is shown by the fact 
that 829 or 79 percent of the 1,041 
men simply quit to unknown destina- 
tions as against only 12 percent 
drafted, 7 percent hired by collieries, 
1 percent killed in bootleg holes, and 
1 percent died of natural causes. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


»»» The National Steel Company, a 

subsidiary of Weirton Steel, has 
acquired approximately 4,900 acres of 
coal land in the Clinton district ficid 
on the upper Freeport vein along the 
Monongahela River. The transaction 
involves a cash settlement of $461,000 
and was said to be the forerunner of 
still further purchases still to be ne- 
gotiated. The holdings purchased 
were those of the Cornell Coke Com- 
pany and the Clinton Coal Co. 


»»» Since March 1 inside and out- 
side workers of Island Creek 
Coal Company, Marianna Smokeless 
Coal Company and Pond Creek Poca- 
hontas Company have been eligible for 
rewards to full-time workers. 

The individual award is a white 
safety cap with red-white-and-blue 
shield on one side and an inscription, 
“Service Award,” on the other. 

“As the length of service period 
grows longer,” states J. J. Foster, 
assistant to vice president and gen- 
eral manager, Island Creek Coal 
Company, “without loss of a day on 
which the mine operates, additional 
credit will be given in the form of 
chevrons for specified lengths of 
service.” 


I-T-E and the MINING FIELD 


poe ents of the past ten years in mining 
's have led to a very wide use of I-T-E air- 
ear. Con- 
problems has kept I-T-E 

in the forefront with the result that I-T- 
ment has been a vital factor in mechanized 
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vides for maximum production at reduced cost 
—— for electrical maintenance and machine 
repairs. 


Load Distributors 
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»»» Bartley No. 1 mine of Pond 

Creek Pocahontas Co., recently 
received recognition by the West Vir- 
ginia Department of Mines for “pro- 
ducing in excess of 1,000,000 tons of 
coal without a fatality.” J. M. Hol- 
brook, superintendent, and John M. 
Farley, foreman, were mentioned in 
the citation. 


OHIO 


»»» More than 150,000 “cuttings” 

will be obtained this spring with 
the aid of St. Clairsville High School 
pupils. Charles MacIntyre, general 
manager of the Ohio Reclamation 
Committee, has secured the services 
of high school pupils to cut the cut- 
tings and place them in bundles, classi- 
fied as to size and take them to the 
strip banks for replanting. The cut- 
tings will be secured from special 
poplar trees on the Coleman property 
east of the town and donated to the 
Reclamation Committee by the owner, 
Mike Coleman. The cuttings are fast 
growing and regarded as excellent 
pulp wood maturing in about 8 years. 


»»» The M. A. Hanna Company, 
coal, ore, dock and vessel oper- 
ator, reports consolidated net income 
of $843,413 for three months ended 
March 31, 1944, after all charges in- 
cluding $411,939 for depreciation and 
depletion and provision of $414,469 
for Federal taxes on income. This is 
equal, after preferred dividend re- 
quirements, to 67 cents a share on the 
1,016,961 outstanding common shares. 
In the corresponding period of 1943 
net income was $854,056 after all 
charges, including $248,270 for depre- 
ciation and depletion and provision 
of $673,710 for Federal taxes. This 
was equivalent to 68 cents a common 
share. 


MARYLAND 


»»» Announcement was made re- 

cently that the Consolidation 
Coal Company had leased to a corpora- 
tion known as the Consolidated Fuel 
Company all of the Maryland mines 
owned and operated by the Consolida- 
tion Coal Company. Mr. Wm. E. Jen- 
kins, a well-known Frostburg coal 
operator, has leased the property from 
the Consolidation Coal Company. The 
mines in operation are No. 1 at Ocean, 
No. 3 at Hoffman, No. 4 at Eckhart, 
No. 10 at Eckhart, and No. 17 at 
Klondyke or Lord. At this time the 
daily output of these mines is ap- 
proximately 1,200 net tons of coal per 
day, and there are about 500 em- 
ployes. 

William E. Jenkins is president of 
the Consolidated Fuel Company, and 
William §S. Jenkins, his son, is sec- 
retary. 
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ALABAMA 


»»» In compliance with the request 

of the Solid Fuels Administra- 
tion, a survey of Alabama coal miners 
under the age of 31 is being made. 
Announcement was made by Howard 
J. Thomas, area distribution manager 
for the Federal agency. Thomas said 
the survey is essential, “due to the 
increasing seriousness of the coal 
mining industry.” The Birmingham 
District is still short more than 2,000 
men, and the new draft policy of 
calling 18 to 26 year old workers into 
the armed forces, will add to this 
shortage. 


»»» The DeBardeleben Coal Corpo- 

ration, one of the oldest and 
largest operators of the state, with 
headquarters in Birmingham, have 
announced the promotion of three of 
their executives: 

Henry F. DeBardeleben, to be ex- 
ecutive vice president and general 
manager. He began work for the 
company in 1919, and in recent years 
has been vice president in charge of 
marine operations, at New Orleans. 

Alvin W. Vogtle, to be vice presi- 
dent in charge of all sales and traffic. 
He has been with the company for 26 
years, in, course of which time he has 
become one of the nation’s outstand- 
ing authorities on Southern freight 
rates. 

John W. Crawford, to be secretary- 
treasurer. He has been with the com- 
pany for 23 years. 

All of these men are native Ala- 
bamans, and reflect credit to the state 
by their achievements. 


»»y» There have been several unau- 

thorized strikes in the Birming- 
ham District in the last month, hold- 
ing up production in coal mining and 
in steel manufacture. These all seem 
to have been ironed out, and conditions 
now are about normal. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


»»» Kyanite suitable for use in the 
glass industry, that is, contain- 
ing less than 0.15 percent of iron 
oxide (as Feo2Os3) has been produced 
by the Yancey Kyanite Co. at a mine 
located 2% miles southeast of Burns- 
ville, N.C. This mine, which has been 
the only source of “glass grade” 
kyanite in the country, has recently 
been studied by representatives of the 
Geological Survey, United States De- 
partment of the Interior. According 
to Director William E. Wrather, a 
geologic report, accompanied by maps 
and sections, describing the geology 
of the mine and of closely adjacent 
areas has been placed in open files in 
the offices of the Geological Survey in 
Washington, D. C., and in the McCall 
Building, Spruce Pine, N. C. 


The use of kyanite in glass making 
produces a heat-resistant glass of 
high chemical durability. The present 
workings of the Yancey Kyanite Co. 
consist of three quarries and about 
200 ft. of underground drifts and 
crosscuts. 


»»» Drills began work in Chat- 

ham County recently probing 
for veins of an old coal field which 
mining engineers say might produce 
as many as 46,000,000 tons to help 
fill America’s fast depleting fuel bins. 
The work, financed by the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Mines, is the first exploration 
for coal in generations in this state, 
which long since had become convinced 
that the Deep River coal was irre- 
trievable. 


First tests are being made about 2 
miles south of this village, but others 
will be made over a wide area of Lee 
and Chatham Counties in central 
Carolina. The deposits in this section 
had been worked intermittently and 
unsuccessfully since Revolutionary 
days, but a series of disastrous ex- 
plosions in 1925 and 1930 halted oper- 
ations. Recently old shafts were 
cleared and around 25 tons of “token” 
coal are being mined daily. 

The coal exploratory project is part 
of a widespread search by the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines to uncover strategic 
minerals in North Carolina, which 
long has been regarded as a geologi- 
cal curiosity because of the presence 
in the state of some 300 different min- 
erals, most of them in non-commercial 
quantities. The program resulted 
from a preliminary survey ordered 
by Gov. J. M. Broughton last year. 
Drillings uncovered one of the largest 
‘deposits of tungsten known in Amer- 
ica (in Vance County) already in pro- 
duction, and substantial deposits of 
molybdenum. After the coal project, 
drillings will be made for iron ore in 
the western part of the state. 

Recently large areas of land in 
coastal Carolina were leased for pe- 
troleum drillings. 

The coal drillings are being made 
by the Pennsylvania Drilling Co. 
Cores will be taken every 10 ft. for 
analysis. 


WANTED: Mining Engineer for large 
mine in southern West Virginia. Must 
be capable of handling all engineer- 
ing problems, including surveying, 
mapping, detail drawings, construc- 
tion work, etc. Good conditions, 
good pay and splendid opportunity 
for right man. Inquire of Box No. 
B, care of this publication, 309 Mun- 
sey Bldg., Washington 4, D. C. 
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Central 


TRI-STATE 


»>»» A new shaft is being sunk on 

the northeast 40 of the old 
Eastern Lead and Zine Company Hut- 
tig lease a mile northeast of Picher 
by the M. & W. Mining Co. I. W. 
Andrews, of Joplin, is superintend- 
ent. The sinking and hoisting derrick 
being used was moved from the No. 6 
shaft to the new site, which will be 
called the No. 7 mine shaft. Upon 
completion of the shaft, ore rock will 
be trucked to the No. 1 mill of the 
Beck Mining Company, about a mile 
to the southwest for treatment. 


>»»» W. E. Wrather, director, U. S. 

Geological Survey, has an- 
nounced the preparation of a prelimi- 
nary map of part of the Picher zinc- 
lead mining field which shows in color 
the geologic structure and the distri- 
bution of dolomite. The set of maps, 
six in number, are 27 in. by 27 in. and 
are of interest and value in the de- 
tailed work covering particular oper- 
ations in the field. 


» »» An acute labor shortage has de- 

veloped in the Tri-State district 
¢o the extent that the Eagle-Picher 
Mining and Smelting Company, lead- 
ing producer of war-vital zinc and 
lead concentrates in the area, closed 
three major producing mines and its 
Bird Dog central mill in the Picher 
field May 4. 

Crews from the affected properties, 
the Grace Walker Nos. 1 and 2 south- 
east of Picher and Gordon No. 2 
northwest of Picher—are being shifted 
to other company operations. 

In addition, the company has been 
forced to reduce production about one- 
half at its Galena smelter. The short- 
age amounts to about one-third the 
normal complement of 300 men. As 
about one-third the normal crew are 
maintenance, the shortage of a third 
of the total men has resulted not only 
in forcing some departments to shut 
down entirely, but also in cutting 
in half the output of other units still 
able to operate. 

A few weeks ago, Kansas Explo- 
rations, Inc., also reported that be- 
cause of labor shortage they were 
forced to close Buckingham No. 2 
mine, north of Oronogo, and shift the 
depleted crew to bolster the other 
company operations. Many other com- 
panies operating throughout the local 
mining field are confronted with the 
same problem. 
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Ross Blake of Joplin, district man- 
ager of Kansas Explorations, has re- 
ported the closing of the company’s 
Lotson mine, southwest of Cardin for 
similar reasons. 

Eagle-Picher representatives 
pointed out that recent shutdowns are 
only the beginning, as the present rate 
of inductions continues to cut deeper 
into the ranks of the available labor 
supply of the district. Many of those 
called who are disqualified for the 
armed forces because of physical rea- 
sons fail to return to employment in 
the mines. 

Government employment agencies 
in the district have been unable to 
cope with the situation. 

At present they are making every 
effort to keep miners at work, permit- 
ting some shifting from one mine to 
another and making a few changes in 
job classifications in order to hold 
men in the district. 

The local mine labor supply situa- 
tion now is at its lowest and most 
critical stage in the history of the 
mining field, and likely will get 
worse. Nearly every operator in the 
field has been, is, or will be, short from 
10 to as high as 50 percent in ground 
crews. 


MICHIGAN 


»»» The Isle Royale Copper 

Houghton, contributed 6,279,771 
lb. of copper to the war effort in 1943, 
with a reported net profit of $35,449, § 
Total cost per pound after all charges © 
was 23.255¢. Costs, especially for 7 
labor, are so high that Government 7 
assistance is absolutely necessary in § 
order to operate. The company’s con- 4] 
tract with Metals Reserve Company § 
has been extended to the end of May | 
with a reported slight reduction in 7 
price. 

The yield per ton of rock milled 4 
was 20.359 lb. of copper. Crude con- 7 
centrating results are now being | 
achieved at the stamp mill which | 
treats native copper from amygdaloid | 
ores. A change of practice in han- 7 
dling the primary slimes produced in | 
mining and crushing, representing ~ 
roughly 25 percent of the original ore @ 
feed, now permit closer control of the 
pulp densities and more uniform feed 
and action in the flotation machine. 
These slimes are now being treated 
separately. The*pulp density of the 
flotation feed from the ball mills may 
now be increased to the point where 
relatively coarse copper particles float 
very readily. The increased grinding 
and flotation capacities have reduced 
tailing losses and made possible the 
recovery of an additional 1% lb. of 
copper per ton of ore milled. 

With reference to the proposed 
stockpiling of metals by the Govern- 
ment at the end of the war, officials 
of the company’ say: “The present 
war has definitely established the fact 
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that a stockpile of strategic metals is 
indispensable to a sane program of 
national safety. Furthermore, the 
vast stocks of copper that will be in 
the hands of the Government at the 
conclusion of the war would com- 
pletely wreck the copper industry un- 
less neutralized under some form of 
stockpiling.” 


NORTH DAKOTA 


»»» A recent report indicates that 
the Northern Pacific Railroad 
is soon to commence construction of a 
614-mile spur track to the new 20,000,- 
000-ton lignite coal field at Hazen in 
West Central North Dakota. It is ex- 
» pected the new mine of the Truax- 
Traer Coal Co. will open next fall. 
Plans of operation .call for approxi- 
mately 250,000 tons of coal to be taken 
» out the first year of operation and 
- 500,000 tons a year thereafter. Out- 
put of the new field will be utilized 
largely by western Minnesota and 
North Dakota industries. According 
' to estimates, the new spur, including 
the necessary switching trackage, will 

' cost approximately $300,000. 


TEXAS 


'»»» Plans for an “International 

Mining Day,” to be held in El 

Paso early next fall, are being worked 

out at the Chamber of Commerce. A 

» directory of mining men in New Mex- 

» ico, Arizona, Colorado, Texas and 
Mexico is being compiled. 

Mining men in the southwestern 
area, who would be invited to attend 
the meeting would study pending min- 

_ing legislation and other problems of 
_vital interest to the mining industry 
in the southwest. 

| “A Silver Dollar Day,” to empha- 
'size the actual value in metal of the 
‘dollar, will be held in connection with 
‘the meeting. 


WISCONSIN 


»»» A recent report on the Cary 

mine borehole at Hurley states 
that it has reached a depth of over 
2,350 ft. below surface. It is thought 
‘that the borehole will be completed to 
a depth of 2,600 ft. in a short time. 
A 5% ft. diameter borehole is being 
sunk by the Newsom process for 
Pickands Mather & Co., for whom a 
Similar bore was completed at the 
Zenith mine on the Vermilion iron 
Tange in Minnesota. After comple- 
‘tion, the borehole will be stripped 
down to standard size hoisting shaft 
for operations of the Cary iron mine. 


The presence of the Norrie, 
Anvil, Pence, Yale and Ply- 
mouth iron formations has_ been 
Shown by the U. S. Bureau of Mines 
enching program across the eastern 
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Gogebic iron range, in the vicinity of 
Iron Belt, Wis. The full width of the 
iron formation at this point is about 
600 ft. It is reported that the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines will soon start on a 
geophysical exploration program for 
minerals over a large area at Crystal 
Falls, Mich., on the Menominee iron 
range. Clyde L. Holmberg, of Iron- 
wood, Mich., mining engineer, is proj- 
ect engineer on this work, and O. W. 
Terry, engineer, will be in charge of 
the geophysical survey. 


»»» The E. J. Longyear Company 
has been given the contract for 
diamond drilling some of the areas of 
the former Commonwealth Group of 
iron ore properties near Florence, 
Wis., on the Menominee range for 
Pickands Mather & Co. This group 
of ore lands was formerly controlled 
and operated by the Commonwealth 
Iron Co. Later Oglebay Norton Co. 
were operating agents and owner. The 
group includes the Badger, Davidson, 
Commonwealth and Buckeye mines. 
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»>»y» The twenty-sixth annual meet- 
ing of the American Zinc In- 
stitute, held in St. Louis April 17 and 
_18, was probably the most interesting 
and successful ever held. Registra- 
tion totalled 259 and over 300 were 
present at the annual dinner. Mem- 
bers of the zinc industry, WPB and 
Bureau of Mines officials, and the gal- 
vanizers committee, representing the 
industry’s largest market in normal 
times, presented a series of addresses 
which sketched clearly ‘the current 
outlook and some of the longer range 
problems facing zinc producers. 

The morning session on April 17 
was opened by President Howard I. 
Young, who emphasized the impor- 
tance of continuing full production 
with all available manpower, at least 
until Germany has been finally de- 
feated. E. V. Gent, secretary, and 
K. J. T. Ekblaw of the market de- 
velopment division of the Institute, 
reported fully on the organization’s 
activities and plans for the future. 
Ekblaw foretold an immense post-war 
farm building and rehabilitation pro- 
gram, which, if an aggressive sales 
promotion campaign is carried on, will 
provide a splendid market for zinc 
coated products. In a paper on “WPB 
and the Current Zinc Outlook,” M. L. 
Trilsch, assistant director of WPB’s 
Zine Division, outlined the supply, re- 
quirements and stock situation, fore- 
casting an increase in stocks of slab 
zine to a total of 302,000 tons at the 
end of 1944; he pointed out, however, 
that this made no allowance for an- 
ticipated curtailments due to man- 
power shortages. John D. Sullivan of 
Battelle Memorial Institute discussed 
“The Postwar Future for Heavy 
Metals,” bringing home to his listen- 
ers the probable strong demands that 
will exist for non-ferrous metals, as 
outlined in his paper appearing in the 
March issue of THE MINING CONGRESS 
JOURNAL. An official War Department 
motion picture concluded the session. 

The afternoon session, presided 
over by Charles A. Neal, president of 
the Tri-State Zinc & Lead Ore Pro- 
ducers Association, was opened with 
an address by Julian D. Conover, 
secretary of the American Mining 
Congress, on the stockpiling of metals 
and minerals. Stressing the impor- 
tance of a permanent stockpile policy 
from the standpoint of national se- 
curity, Mr. Conover pointed out that 
this is the No. 1 post-war problem 
of the non-ferrous metal mining in- 
dustries. He took the position that 


war-end stocks of zinc, lead, copper 
and other strategic metals are not 
surplus property, and should not be 
liquidated but conserved against the 
needs of a future emergency. His 
address appears in full on pages 30-33 
of this issue. 
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American Zinc Institute Meets in St. Louis 


T. H. Miller, chief of the Metals 
Economics Division, U. S. Bureau of 
Mines, discussed the long-range out- 
look for zinc, predicting that the 
United States can no longer enjoy 
self-sufficiency in zinc and that the 
deficit in post-war years, to be met 
from imports, “may range upward of 
about 200,000 short tons a year.” E. 
H. Snyder, president of Combined 
Metals Reduction Company, held that 
the speaker was unduly pessimistic 
and that zinc mining in the past 
decade had been held down by re- 
strictive Government policies which 
prevented “money with courage” from 
developing new production. A round- 
table discussion of present-day zinc 
production and prospects, punctuated 
by numerous questions and an ex- 
change of views from the floor, was 
led by three speakers—R. B. Caples, 
manager, Great Falls Reduction De- 
partment, Anaconda Copper Mining 
Co., for the Rocky Mountain and 
Western Region; Evan Just, associate 
editor of Engineering & Mining Jour- 
nal, for the Mississippi Valley Re- 
gion; and R. B. Paul, resident mining 
engineer, New Jersey Zinc Co., for 
the Eastern Region. 

James Douglas, director of the Zinc 
Division of WPB, then presented a 
comprehensive analysis of zine con- 
centrate production in relation to the 
premium price plan, showing the pro- 
portion of zine production in each 
area from “A,” “B” and “C” quota 
mines and the average prices paid. 
For the last quarter of 1943, he said, 
63.7 percent of the total U. S. mine 
production was from “A” quota mines, 
with an average price paid of 9.38 
cents per pound; 15.4 percent from 
“B” quota mines, at an average price 
of 13.00 cents; and 20.9 percent from 
“C” quota mines, at an average price 
of 15.64 cents. Mr. Douglas analyzed 
the effect of anticipated manpower 
losses, saying it is fairly certain that 
all able-bodied men in the 18 to 25 
age group will be inducted within the 
next two or three months. He esti- 
mated an annual loss in production of 
70,200 tons from this cause (total 
1943 mine production was 742,000 
tons), and a further loss of 74,200 
tons if miners aged 26 to 29 are taken 
by the armed forces. He pointed out 
that labor shortages will bring in- 
creased costs, forcing many mines 
either to seek higher premiums or to 
close down. Referring to the concern 
of many producers over possible can- 
cellation of “C” quotas to eliminate 
low-productivity high-cost production, 
he stated definitely that “until -the 
effect of the apparent labor shortage 
is known no action will be taken to- 
ward the revocation of the 12%c to 
16%c premium price bracket.” 

Those attending the informal din- 


ner Monday evening heard a ringing 
address by Charles M. Hay, a native 
Missourian now serving as general 
counsel of the War Manpower Com- 


mission, who took as his subject 
“What’s Right with America.” 

The Tuesday morning session was 
presided over by Raymond F. Orr, 
president of Athletic Mining and 
Smelting Co. Following reports by 
the treasurer and the traffic commit- 
tee, R. A. Young, resident manager of 
the Dumas Smelter of American Zine 
Company of Illinois, summarized the 
zine smelting situation in the United 
States and in foreign countries. Out- 
standing changes in this country dur- 
ing the war period, he said, have been 
(1) the increased proportion of total 
metal produced by the electrolytic 
process (electrolytic production havy- 
ing increased 87 percent in three years 
compared with a 33 percent increase 
from primary distillation plants) ; (2) 
the significant increase (approxi- 
mately 300 percent) in output from 
foreign ores, which today accounts 
for about one-third of total slab zinc 
production in the United States; and 
(3) the radical changes in grades of 
metals produced to meet war require- 
ments, the major increase having 
taken place in the high-grade zinc re- 
quired for small arms ammunition 
and other brass products. Mr. Young 
contrasted the encouragement given 
to zinc smelter production in other 
countries with our own Government’s 
policy as evidenced in reduction of 
tariff duties, and urged a more sym- 
pathetic attitude which would permit 
“retention of an adequate and modern 
domestic zine smelting industry, for 
otherwise any future national emer- 
gency might well find our country in- 
sofar as zine supply for war is con- 
cerned in a much less enviable posi- 
tion than we have had in the present 
conflict.” 

The post-war prospects for zinc 
alloy die castings and for galvanizing 
were presented by S. E. Maxon, New 
Jersey Zinc Sales Company, and Nel- 
son E. Cook, Wheeling Steel Corpora- 
tion, respectively, who pointed out the 
many desirable properties of zinc 
which would insure its continued use 
in these major fields in future years. 

The Board of Directors at its an- 
nual meeting re-elected Howard I. 
Young, president of American Zinc, 
Lead & Smelting Co., as president of 
the Institute for the tenth successive 
year. Other officers elected were: 
Vice presidents, C. Merrill Chapin, 
vice president, St. Joseph Lead Co., 
New York; John A. Robinson, vice 
president, Eagle - Picher Mining & 
Smelting Co., Miami, Okla., and R. B. 
Caples, Anaconda Copper Mining Co., 
Great Falls, Mont.; treasurer, Ray- 
mond F. Orr, Athletic Mining & 
Smelting Co., Fort Smith, Ark.; and 


secretary, Ernest V. Gent, New York. ~ 
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ARIZONA 


Contract to construct a two and 
one-half mile access road to the 
Bagdad mine, near Hillside, has been 
awarded to Wallace and Wallace, a 
Phoenix contracting firm, for a bid 
of $39,128.60. Federal funds will be 
used. 


>>> 


»»» The Pine Mountain mercury 

mine in the Mazatal mountains 
near Tonto Basin, Gila County, is now 
being operated under the name Midco 
Reserves, Inc. A crew of 20 men are 
at work under B. N. Hulbert, superin- 
tendent. The company headquarters 
is in Chicago, Ill. 


»»» The New Cornelia open pit 

operation of the Phelps Dodge 
Corporation is reported to have pro- 
duced in 1943 some 8,961,111 tons of 
ore and 6,700,804 tons of waste. Dump 
trucks were used to move 1,842,480 
tons of waste material. The concen- 
trator treated 8,956,698 tons of ore or 
about 25,000 tons per day. Explora- 
tory and development operations were 
said to include 10,008 ft. of drifting, 
2,337 ft. of raising, 642 ft. of Calyx 
drilling, and 53,691 ft. of diamond 
drilling. 


»»» The Irene zinc, lead and copper 
mine lying 3 miles north of 
Globe, has been leased from the Lib- 
erty Mining Company by the Ameri- 
can Smelting and Refining Company. 
Born of the early silver days in 
Arizona, the Irene mine passed 
through hands of various owners until 
in 1929 the Liberty Mining Company 
was organized by Anton Trojanovich 
to promote the property. A year ago 
the mine was leased by the American 
Zinc, Lead and Smelting Company of 
St. Louis. Diamond drilling opera- 
tions to discover zinc values were 
abandoned and the lease terminated 
some weeks ago. 

New exploration work will be under 
the direction of W. H. Loerpabel, Tuc- 
son, manager of the southwest de- 
partment of the A. S. & R. Co. 


»»» The Arizona Chrysotile Asbes- 

tos Company, operators of the 
old Ragal group of asbestos claims, 
49 miles northeast of Globe, has un- 
dergone reorganization. New officers 
are Charles E. Huntzicker, president; 
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States 


H. W. Huntzicker, secretary-treas- 
urer; George Kohl, superintendent; 
and Newell Wisner, mine superintend- 
ent. A crew of 25 men are employed 
in milling to filter grade and produc- 
tion of Nos. 1 and 2 soft fiber asbes- 
tos. 


»»» A wage increase of 50 cents per 

day, asked for by the Johns- 
Manville Products Corporation for its 
employes at Chrysotile, Gila County, 
has geen granted by the War Labor 
Board, the increase is retroactive to 
January 1, 1943. 


COLORADO 


»»» During the recent Red Cross 

drive, mining companies and 
leasers in the Cripple Creek district 
donated a carload of gold ore. The 
ore was hauled free by the Midland 
Terminal Railroad, and treatment was 
made free of charge by the Golden 
Cycle Corporation. 


»»» The American Fluorspar Cor- 

poration is making underground 
improvements at its property near 
Salida to increase production which 
is now averaging 800 tons of gravel 
and 1,200 tons of milling ore a month. 
The mine operates on two shifts with 
about 35 men employed. Charles H. 
Hyde, Buffalo, N. Y., is head of the 
corporation, and S. H. Lloyd, of Colo- 
rado Springs, is vice president and 
general manager. Production goes to 
the local 110-ton mill of the Fluorspar 
Processing Co. 


»»» The Buckskin Joe Mines, Ltd., 

near Alma, was _ recently 
granted a high priority rating and 
therefore allowed to continue opera- 
tions because of the high zine content 
of the ore. Charles W. Jordan is gen- 
eral manager and Joseph Thibodeau 
is superintendent. The company oper- 
ates a 75-ton selective flotation mill 
which was in continuous operation 
during 1943. 


»»>» A group of claims recently 

located by A. D. Smith, of Colo- 
rado Springs, in Cochetopa Canyon, 
28 miles south of Gunnison, is being 
prospected for cinnibar under the di- 
rection of John J. Hill, mining engi- 
neer, of St. Paul, Minn. The work 
is being financed by St. Paul men. A 
large fumarole is present, and indi- 


cations point toward development of 
an open pit operation. 


»»» The Resurrection Mining Com- 

pany, which is one-third owned 
by Newmont Mining Corporation, is 
reported to have milled 105,765 tons 
of sulfate ores from its mine at Lead- 
ville in 1948. In addition, custom ores 
were milled and a small tonnage of 
oxide ores was shipped directly to 
smelters. Premium prices were re- 
ceived for lead and zine throughout 
1943. Development work, however, 
failed to maintain proper reserves and 
the heavy charges for depreciation of 
plant and depletion of the ore bodies 
allowed only a nominal profit. 


»»» The new mill of the Molybde- 

num Corporation of America, 
at Urad, is said to be getting under 
way for test runs. Walter J. Eaton 
is general superintendent, and S. C. 
Blickensderfer is mill superintendent. 
The new mill is of excellent construc- 
tion being built of steel and concrete 
covered with sheet metal and enclosed 
in a fabricated insulation material. 
Initial capacity will be 200 tons with 
the mill so designed as to be easily 
adaptable for additional installation. 
The ore will be processed through rod 
mills and separation will be by means 
of flotation without the use of tables. 


UTAH 


»»» Net income of the North Lily 

Mining Company for 1943 
amounted to $17,284.26, before deple- 
tion, according to the company’s an- 
nual report. During the year the 
company carried on an active program 
of mining and development in the 
various properties in the Tintic 
(Utah) district under its control and 
supervision. Production amounted to 
11,549 tons of dry ore, yielding 241,537 
lbs. of copper, 283,103 lbs. of lead, 
340,696 Ibs. of zinc, 50,753 oz. of silver. 
and 11,287 oz. of gold. 


»»» Combined Metals Reduction 

Company, operating mines and 
concentrators in Utah and Nevada, 
reported heavy mine operating losses 
due to undermanned productive work- 
ing places, high taxes, depreciation, 
high labor costs and depletion cutting 
deeply into the net profits of opera- 
tions of the company. Net profit was 
$83,498 after all charges with net 
smelter return of $3,989,465, a net 
profit of slightly more than 2 percent. 
Despite the problem, the company 
made a notable contribution to war 
metals production. 


»»» The Chief Consolidated Mining 
Co., at Eureka, has reported 
mining 61,810 dry tons of ore yielding 
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1,282 oz. of gold, 232,727 oz. silver, 
3,552,404 Ibs. of lead, 25,857 lbs. cop- 
per, 6,293,351 lbs. zinc during the year 
1943. Total income for the year 
amounted to $667,068 with a net oper- 
ating profit before depreciation of 
$142,177. Net income carries a sur- 
plus of $88,434. Principal production 
came from the Chief No. 1 mine be- 
tween the 1,800 and 2,100 ft. level 
with principal values in zine and lead 
for war production. Most important 
development work was the drift con- 
nection on the 1,800 ft. levels to the 
Gemini zinc, making it possible to re- 
route the water on the 1,600 ft. level 
and saving a pumping lift of 200 ft. 
Present mine production is possible 
only because of the premium paid by 
the Government. 


NEW MEXICO 


»»» Principal speaker and guest of 

honor at the annual meeting of 
the New Mexico Miners and Prospec- 
tors Association, held April 21-22, at 
Albuquerque, was U. S. Senator Pat 
McCarran, of Nevada. Senator Mc- 
Carran is among the outstanding 
champions of the mining industry and 
is intensely interested in the indus- 
try’s post-war problems. His address 
was the highlight of the two-day meet- 
ing which brought together all the 
metal mine, coal mine and non-metallic 
mine operators of New Mexico in a 
round-table discussion of expanded 
mining operations to meet the de- 
mands of war and the problems of the 
reconstruction period following the 
war. Presiding over the session was 
President Fred O. Davis, of Carlsbad, 
assisted by Secretary Albert P. Mra- 
cek, Silver City. 


»»» The New Mexico Ore Proces- 
sing Company of Silver City 
has purchased the flotation mill built 
and operated by the Continental 
Chemical & Ore Company and will 
make installations of new equipment 
and enlarge its capacity to 100 tons of 
ore daily. It will handle ores of the 
Peerless mine at Central, Grant 
County, as well as custom ores. 


»»» The Board of Regents of the 

New Mexico School of Mines at 
Socorro has announced a continuance 
of the school for the term of 1944-45, 
despite the withdrawal of a large unit 
of Army Engineer trainees, enrolled 
the past year, to bring attendance at 
the institution up to a record high. 
The State School of Mines is one of 
New Mexico’s oldest higher institu- 
tions of learning and its graduates 
are sought by mining companies of 
the west. Now in the armed forces 
are upwards of 200 or more former 
students. 
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MONTANA 


»»» Passage by the Senate of the 

Murray-Scrugham Tunnel Site 

Bill, S. 1479, suspending assess- 
ment work on mining claims, was said 
by Senator James E. Murray, of Mon- 
tana, in a recent interview, to be a 
much needed correction of the over- 
sight which omitted these claims from 
the general assessment moratorium 
law. 

The provisions of Public Law 47, 
Seventy-eighth Congress, for the sus- 
pension of the requirement that $100 
worth of labor must be performed or 
improvements aggregating that 


made each 


amount be 
only to assessment work required to 
be performed on mining claims under 
section 2324 of the Revised Statutes, 


year relates 


Senator Murray stated: “The Su- 
preme Court of the United States has 
held that a tunnel site is not a min- 
ing claim within the meaning of sec- 
tion 2324 of the Revised Statutes, and 
consequently the assessment mora- 
torium now in force does not apply. 
With the present shortage of man- 
power and material it is absurd to 
demand that any unnecessary work 
be performed; at the same time claim 
owners should be protected from los- 
ing their property.” 


SEALTITE TAMPING BAGS give a safer 


method of sealing shots. 


material is always uniform and bags are easily 


tamped compactly. 


easier and quicker because a prepared supply 
can be placed at the face in advance of the 
shot-firer’s need. There’s no time wasted in 
scraping-up something to tamp with. 

SEALTITE TAMPING BAGS are now used by 


hundreds of mines—in every mining district 


in the United States. 


Distributors can give complete service infor- 


mation—or write us direct. 


SEALTITE TAMPING BAGS 


They make tamping 


Leading mine-supply 


Safer—because the 
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NAL 


The suspension of assessment work 
on tunnel sites extends to six months 
after the cessation of hostilities. 


NEVADA 


Several of the smaller tung- 
sten producers in the state 
have closed down in recent weeks, as 
Government prices would not permit 
continuation of their operation. Word 
that the tungsten mill operated by the 
Metals Reserve at Salt Lake City 
would close April 30, also had the 
effect of causing several mines to 
ship their last carloads and then close 
down. 


»»» The annual report of Goldfield 

Consolidated Mines Company 
shows the corporation to be in sound 
financial condition, but points out that 
due to continuing adverse conditions 
little production or development at the 
old Aurora and Goldfield camps took 
place. While the company has a sub- 
stantial balance sheet, it shows only 
a net profit from operations for 1943 
of $52,501. It has numerous assets 
which have been idle for a year or 
more. 


»»» Mountain City Copper Com- 
pany, a subsidiary of Interna- 
tional Smelting and Refining Com- 
pany, suffered a loss of $143,613.25, 
before deduction for depletion during 
1948, according to the annual report 
of the company. Mountain City oper- 
ates properties at Mountain City, 
Nev., and maintains headquarters at 
Salt Lake City, Utah. F. A. Ward- 
law, Jr., president, states that pro- 
duction and development both suffered 
as a result of the manpower shortage. 
During the year the mine produced 
4,320 wet tons of shipping grade ore 
and 107,726 wet tons of milling grade 
ore containing 10,056,207 lbs. of re- 
coverable copper. “Development and 
exploration work,” Mr. Wardlaw 
states, “was carried on throughout the 
year en various levels, particularly to 
explore the westerly extension of the 
Rio Tinto ore horizon. No new ore 
bodies have been discovered. Aside 
from further extensions to known ore 
bodies by stope development, no major 
item of importance was discovered in 
the exploration work. Ore reserves 
were decreased from the previous year 
by approximately 89,000 tons.” 


IDAHO 


»»» Polaris Mining Company has 

reentered the list of dividend 
paying mines of the Coeur d’Alene 
district with a dividend of $200,000, 
or 10 cents a share, payable April 15. 
This is the first dividend paid since 
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June 26, 1942, and brings the total 
dividend record to $540,000. Resump- 
tion of dividend payments is made 
possible by Polaris participation in 
profits from the recently discovered 
Chester vein ore body which Sun- 
shine and Polaris are operating on a 


50-50 basis. Polaris’ half interest in 
this operation netted the company 
over $500,000 in the six months end- 
ing February 1. 

Polaris Company’s annual report 
for the year 1943 accounts for oper- 
ations in “No Man’s Land” territory 
in a 20-acre block of ground between 
the Polaris and Sunshine. The com- 
pany is also milling 300 tons daily of 
river tailings. 


»»» The newly discovered deep lead- 
zine ore body at the Federal Mining 
& Smelting Company’s Page mine 
west of Kellogg has been developed 
for a length of over 350 ft. and shows 
an average width of from 6 to 8 ft. 
Values average 15 percent lead, 10 
percent zine and 15 ounces in silver. 

At its Morning mine at Mullan the 
Federal Company has just completed 
milling approximately 40,000 tons of 
mine dump ore from its No. 5 dump 
and 50,000 tons from the No. 6 dump. 
The material is low grade stuff but it 
serves the purpose of keeping the mill 
in operation during the current man- 
power shortage when labor cannot be 
had for production from the mine. 
The company has several other large 
dumps high up on Chloride Mountain 
which it is planned to mill as soon as 
snow conditions permit access. to 
them. 


»»» Stanly A. Easton, president of 

the Bunker Hill M. & C. Com- 
pany, announces in the annual report 
for 1948 that the company’s ore re- 
serves at the end of the year totaled 
2,874,771 tons as compared with 2,839,- 
620 tons at the end of 1942. In spite 
of the manpower shortage during 1943 


the company made a net profit of $1,- 


307,635, equal to 98 cents a share on 
common stock after preferred divi- 
dends, as compared with 96 cents in 
1942. 

The company’s hoisting machinery 
has reached its capacity at the 2,300 
level and new electric hoisting equip- 
ment is now being installed at a cost 
of $561,000, and will be in operation 
in 1944, at which time it is presumed 
sinking operations will continue. 


OREGON 


»»» The Chemical Construction 

Company of New York has the 
engineering contract for the new plant 
of the Columbia Metal Corporation 
$4-million alumina from clay proces- 


sing plant at Salem, Oreg. Prepara- 
tion of the 82-acre site is in progress 
and construction of major buildings is 
expected to be started by mid-summer. 


CALIFORNIA 


»»» As recently announced, Gover- 

nor Earl Warren has appointed 
the following new members to com- 
pose the State Mining Board: Philip 
R. Bradley, Jr., of Pacific Mining 
Company, Jamestown, Tuolumne 
County; F. C. Van Deinse, San Fran- 
cisco, president of Gold Producers of 
California and general manager, Yuba 
Consolidated Gold Fields; William C. 
Browning, Los Angeles, manager of 
Golden Queen Mining Company, Mo- 
jave, Kern County; William Wallace 
Mein, Jr., San Francisco, of Cala- 
veras Cement Company, San Andreas, 
Calaveras County; and George W. 
Hallock, Grass Valley, Nevada County, 
president of California Hydraulic 
Mining Association. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


AMERICAN MINING LAW by A. H. 
Ricketts; 1,018 pages. Bulletin No. 
123, California State Division of 
Mines, 1943. 


This is the fourth edition of this 
most excellent book on American Min- 
ing Law. The widespread use of and 
a continued demand for such an ac- 
curate, authentic treatise on the laws 
and court decisions relating to mines 
in the United States has exhausted 
the printer’s supply of Bulletin 98 of 
the California Division of Mines, is- 
sued in 1931 under the same title. In 
the present edition (Bulletin 123) the 
full text on American Mining Law 
was revised, and a more detailed in- 
dex with cross references was pre- 
pared by Mr. Ricketts shortly before 
his passing on November 27, 1938, at 
the age of 89 years. 

Within the pages of this book are 
to be found numerous legal definitions 
of mining terms as well as a number 
of oil mining terms and phrases. The 
appendix on forms and precedents 
carries 79 of these useful aids to con- 
duct and procedure in American min- 
ing litigation. The index is section- 
alized for ready reference. The new 
volume is even more readable than the 
1931 edition, being in larger print 
and making use of bold face lettering 
for headings. It should be well re- 
ceived in its new form by all mem- 
bers of the American mining industry. 
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Fifth Link-Belt Plant Receives the Army-Navy "E" Award 


Eraployes and their families heard how their organization has contributed to the 
needs of armament for the armed services 


On March 30, the San Francisco 
plant of Link-Belt Company, Pacific 
Division, was awarded the Army-Navy 
“KE” for excellence in production of 
vital war matériel, the fifth Link-Belt 
plant thus honored. 

Capt. Joseph W. Fowler, U. S. N., 
assistant industrial manager of the 
Mare Island Navy Yard, made the 
presentation of award. Lt. Col. Frank 
E. Batson read the Army-Navy cita- 
tion for meritorious and distinguished 
service to the United States of Amer- 
ica on the part of the employes. 

Paul N. Chenoweth officially ac- 
cepted the Army-Navy “E” pins for 
the employes. Paul has not lost an 
hour’s working time since Pearl Har- 
bor. His only son, Lt. Robert Cheno- 
weth, a P-38 fighter pilot, was lost in 
combat during the opening drive on 
the invasion of Africa. 

Robert B. Gaylord, a director of the 
Pacific Coast organization, served as 
chairman. Ralph M. Hoffman, presi- 
dent, introduced Horace P. Phillips, 
vice president, who accepted the award 
flag on behalf of the company and its 
workers. 

Mr. Phillips said: “It is indeed an 
honor to accept this pennant on be- 
half of the men and women of the 
Link-Belt Company. The machinery 
we have made has gone into many sec- 
tions of the battle front. Through 
conveyors for aluminum and magne- 
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sium plants, and for the assembly 
lines of airplane factories, we have 
had a part in putting our tremendous 
fleet of planes into the air. Our equip- 
ment for hi-octane gas producing 
plants has helped to get them there 
and to keep them flying. 

“Whether working at the desk or 
drawing board, typewriter or calcu- 
lating machine, at the machine tool, 
or at punch, shear, or welder, all of 
us have had a part in doing this work 
and in winning this award—the high- 
est our Government can give indus- 
try. But our work is not yet done, 
and I pledge to these officers of the 
Army and Navy that our efforts will 
continue, so that each six months will 
find a new star on this pennant, which 
we prize so highly.” 

Other Link-Belt plants winning the 
“KE” award, are: Link-Belt Ordnance 
Co., Chicago, June 14, 1943; Link-Belt 
Company Ewart plant, Indianapolis, 
June 17; Link-Belt Company Persh- 
ing Road plant, Chicago. 


New Coated Aluminum-Bronze Electrode 


The Wilson Welder and Metals Co., 
Union City, N. J., announces a new 
coated aluminum-bronze electrode— 
Wilson No. 200. This coated high 
tensile bronze electrode is a shielded 
are electrode, and can also be used as 


a filler rod in carbon arc welding, It 
will produce welding deposits of great 
strength and hot ductility, combined 
with desirable resistance to corrosion, 

It can also be used for welding dis- 
similar metals, such as cast iron to 
brass, steel to malleable iron, or the 
joining of any two metals which are 
weldable with aluminum-bronze. 

Sizes from % in. to %g¢ in. in 14-in, 
length and % in. in 18-in. length are 
standard stock items. Sizes from %, 
in, to % in. in 18-in. lengths may be 
procured on special order, available 
through the Wilson Welder and Metals 
Co. and authorized distributors. 


New Officers for Independent Pneumatic 
Tool 


Neil C. Hurley was recently elected 
chairman of the directors of the In- 
dependent Pneumatic Tool Company 
and Neil C. Hurley, Jr., was elected 
president. 

The younger Mr. 
associated with 
the firm for 12 
years, follow- 
ing his gradu- 
ation from 
Notre Dame. 

In recent years 
following his 
managership 
of the com- 
pany’s electric 
tool division, 
he has success- 
ively served as 
secretary, vice 
president and 


Hurley has been 


Neil C. Hurley, Jr. 


executive vice president. 

Edward G. Gustafson, treasurer of 
the company, and John McGuire, sec- 
retary, were elected to the Board of 
Directors. 


Rivnut Available to Industry 


The patented Rivnut of the B. F. 
Goodrich Company is now available 
for a wide variety of industrial ap- 
plications. 

The Rivnut is an internally threaded 
and counterbored tubular rivet which 
can be headed blind, made from one 
of the most corrosive-resistant prac- 
tical aluminum alloys. Of one-piece 
construction, the Rivnut is anodized 
and ready for use when received. 

By the use of special tools, either 
manually or power operated, the 
Rivnut can be pulled up or headed 
while working entirely from one side, 
forming a bulge or head on the far 
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side. This upset is large enough to 
resist being pulled through the metal. 

Installed, the Rivnut serves as a 
nut plate or rivet, or both. 


Exide Awarded Fourth Army-Navy "E” 
Star 


The Electric Storage Battery Com- 
pany has been notified that they have 
been awarded another’ star — the 
fourth—for their Army-Navy “E” 
pennant. 

This award, which is really their 
fifth citation for continued excellence 
of production, places Exide in the 
unique category of those few manu- 
facturing concerns in the United 
States that have received this signal 
honor. 


The rarity of the award may be 
fully appreciated when it is realized 
that of the more than 100,000 plants 
in the country making war materials, 
actually less than 100 have won a 
fourth star in addition to their origi- 
nal “EK” award. 


New Offices for Climax in Detroit 


The Climax Molybdenum Company 
announces the opening of offices at 
624 Fisher Building, Detroit, Mich., 
on April 1, to handle the company’s 
sales and service work in Michigan, 
Indiana and the Toledo district. 


V. A. Crosby, for the past 10 years 
as metallurgical engineer and sales 
representative, will be in charge of 
the office. 


The company’s research work will 
continue at the laboratory of the 
Climax Molybdenum Company of 
Michigan, in Detroit, under the direc- 
tion of A. J. Herzig, vice president 
and chief metallurgist. 


Manhattan Rubber's Victory Gardens 
Already Under Way 


The 400 garden project that won 
the highest award of the National 
Victory Garden Institute, is now under 
way for the 1944 season, it is an- 
nounced by officials of the Manhattan 
Rubber Mfg. Division of Raybestos- 
Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 


Chairman of the victory garden 
committee, James J. De Mario, ad- 
vertising manager of Manhattan, says 
that gardeners are already at work, 
clearing away old vegetable waste and 
preparing for fertilizing. In view of 
the expected food shortage, it is ex- 
pected that the gardeners will en- 


deavor to better their fine record of 
last year. 


MAY, 1944 


Six electric motors 
supply nearly 2,000 
horsepower for this 
locomotive now be- 
ing assembled by 
Westinghouse for 
service in the rich 
ore regions of Sao 
Paulo, Brazil. It is 
one of 10 being 
built by Westing- 
house each 61 feet 
long and capable of 
hauling 12 loaded 


cars 


59 Macwhyle Service Awards 


A gala occasion for employes of the 
Macwhyte Company and their fami- 
lies marked the company’s traditional 
“progress party” at the Kenosha, 
Wis., Eagles’ Club Saturday, April 15. 

Rewards of recognition for the serv- 
ice records of 59 employes were pre- 
sented, including 15 who were given 
gold watches upon reaching 25 years 
of continuous employment with the 
company. There were other awards 
to those with 5, 10, 15 and 20 years of 
service. 

Preceding the meeting there were 
the tradjtional opening ceremonies. 
The colors were posted by Color 
Bearer John Beckman and Guards 
Wm. Blise and George Manupella, fol- 
lowed with “Call to the Colors” by 
George Manupella, with Otto Zank, 
president of the Macwhyte Ex-Service 
Men’s Club, leading “The pledge of 
allegiance” and Dick Roman leading 
the singing of “God Bless America.” 

More than 1,200 employes, officers 
and stockholders, and their families 
took part in the evening’s festivities. 


“Aflas District Offices to New York 


The Philadelphia District sales 
offices of the Explosives Department 
of Atlas Powder Company are being 
moved to New York City May 22, 
1944, according to an announcement 
by R. K. Gottshall, director of sales. 
The new offices will be located in the 
Empire State Building, 350 Fifth 


Avenue. Explosives sales offices for- 
merly at 60 E. 42nd Street, New York, 
are being moved to the new location. 
A sales office is being maintained at 
the old address in Philadelphia. 

W. C. Manning, assistant director 
of sales of the Explosives Depart- 
ment, is transferred from the general 
offices of Atlas, at Wilmington, Del., 
to take charge of the new offices, suc- 
ceeding E. W. Moorehouse, who will 
retire July 1 after 44 years with the 
explosives industry. 


New Plant for U. S. Rubber 


Formal announcement of the occu- 
pancy of plant No. 1 of the original 
Lowell Ordnance Works, at Lowell, 
Mass., by the wire and cable depart- 
ment, United States Rubber Company, 
was made recently by C. W. Higbee, 
manager of that department. 

Present plans call for the installa- 
tion of machinery and other necessary 
equipment in approximately one-half 
million sq. ft. of space as soon as the 
Ordnance Department completes re- 
moval of ammunition manufacturing 
equipment. 

The plant will employ approxi- 
mately 1,500 persons and will confine 
its manufacture to long line communi- 
cations cable for the United States 
Signal Corps. 

Present plans call for the training 
of future employes at the Bristol plant 
of United States Rubber Company 
after which they will work in the 
Lowell plant. 
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ZELIENOPLE 
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Established 1902 
HOFFMAN: BROS ‘DRILLING: CO. 
CONTRACTORS 
DIAMOND CORE DRILLING 
PUNXSUTAWNEY, PA. 


Our specialty—Testing bituminous coal lands 
Satisfactory cores guaranteed 


ze CORE DRILLING 


ANYWHERE 
We look into the earth 


PENNSYLVANIA 
DRILLING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


SCREENS and UNIVIBE RIDDLES 


Vibrating Screens and Vibratory 
Riddles, in many sizes and types, all 
priced most reasonably. . . . Tried, 
Proved and Guaranteed Products. 
Leaders in Screening Field Since 1919. 


Write for Catalog on Screen 
and Screening 


WNIVERSAL VIBRATING SCREEN C0. 


RACINE ~ ~ WISCONSIN 


DIAMOND CORE DRILLING 


CONTRACTORS 
r TESTING COAL AND ALL MINERAL 
PROPERTIES- USING OUR LIGHT 
GASOLINE DRILLS..THEY SAVE 
FUEL AND MOVING COSTS..WE 
GUARANTEE SATISFACTORY AND 
: PROPER CORES.. 
PRE-PRESSURE GROUTING 


FOR MINE SHAFTS... GROUND 
SOLIDIFICATION FOR WET MINE 
AREAS BY OUR STOP GROUT METHOD 
WATER WELLS AND DISCHARGE HOLES 
DRILLED AND GROUTED... ELECTRIC 
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HUNTINGTON, W.VA. 
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AMERICAN CABLE 


"FOR EVERY JOB... 


TRU-LAY Preformed saves time. Yes, this rope savcs 
time—the most vital commodity in industry, the most 
important factor in winning the war. 

TRU-LAY Saves time by reducing the number of shut- 
downs for replacement. That’s because it lasts longer. 

It also saves replacement time because it’s more 
flexible and easier to handle. You don’t have to seize 
the ends of tru-Lay Preformed. 

It saves time because it’s safer. Broken crown 
wires in Tru-Lay lie flat. They don’t wicker out to jab 
hands and cause infection. 

All these and many other advantages of TRU-LAY 
come from its being perfectly preformed. 


AMERICAN CABLE DIVISION 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Atlanta, Chicago, Denver, Detroit, Houston, Los Angeles, 
New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, San Francisco, Tacoma 


AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, Inc. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
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WE WOULD IF WE COULD 
BUT WE GANT OFFER YOU 


*“U.S.”’ War Type Mining Machine and Loco- 
motive Cables—made to specifications as 
directed by the War Production Board. Back 
of these cables are the same company, the 
same technical experience and the same 
manufacturing science and skill that made 
U.S. Royal Mining and Locomotive Cables 
so tough, dependable and long-lived. 


SERVING THROUGH SCIENCE 
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